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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


It has been well said that the visit to America o£ the Prime 
Minister of India, in October and November, 1949, was like a 
fresh wind blowing across the continent. At a time of apathy, 
cynicism, and fear, his voice rang out with words of action, 
idealism, and hope. Never before have we seen a statesman 
like him. He did not speak “off the record,” he rarely dodged 
a question, and he never minced words. 

Several of his speeches were formal and prepared in writing. 
More were extempore. Some of the latter were rather imper¬ 
fectly recorded. These, at Mr. Nehru’s request, I have edited as 
well as I could. When a man makes fifteen or more speeches 
in many different places within a few weeks, he naturally re¬ 
peats himself on certain topics that are very important to him. 
Some of such repetitions have been deleted in the text of this 
book. Others have been retained for the sake of emphasis. For 
any errors, of omission or otherwise, I and not Mr. Nehru 
must be held responsible. 

This scries of speeches shows the pattern of the thinking of 
the man who presides over one fifth of the world’s people, and 
whom many consider the most significant public figure in the 
world today. What he said to his audiences in the United 
States and Canada is fraught with immediate interest and 
some of it is likely to be of historic value. To many of us his 
most inspiring remark, made impromptu to a great crowd in 
New York, was this: “We have not got an atom bomb. But if 
I may say so, we rejoice in not having the atom bomb.” 


Richard J. Walsh 
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I. 


When Jawaharlal Nehru came to America for the first time 
in his life, his first address was given to the Congress of the 
United States on October 1$, 1949. Because of repairs being 
made in the Capitol, there was no room in which both houses 
of Congress could sit together. Therefore Mr. Nehru made the 
following address twice, first to the House of Representatives 
at 12:15 p.m. and then to the Senate at 12:45 • latter 

occasion the word "House” was changed to "Senate.” His 
opening remarks were: "/ deem it a high honor and privilege 
to be given this opportunity of addressing this Honorable 
House, and I must express to you, sir, my gratitude for it. For 
this House represents in a large measure this great Republic 
which is playing such a vital part in the destinies of mankind 

today.” 

I HAVE come to this country to learn something of your 
great achievements. I have come also to convey the greetings 
of my people, and in the hope that my visit may help to create 
a greater understanding between our respective peoples and 
those strong and sometimes invisible links, stronger even than 
physical links, that bind countries together. The President re¬ 
ferred the day before yesterday, in language of significance, to 
my visit as a voyage of discovery of America. The United 
States of America is not an unknown country even in far-off 
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India, and many of us have grown up in admiration for the 
ideals and objectives which have made this country great. Yet, 
though we may know the history and something of the culture 
of our respective countries, what is required is a true under¬ 
standing and appreciation of each other, even where we differ. 
Out of that understanding grows fruitful co-operation in the 
pursuit of common ideals. What the world today perhaps lacks 
most is understanding and appreciation of each other among 
nations and peoples. I have come here, therefore, on a voyage 
of discovery of the mind and heart of America and to place 
before you our own mind and heart. Thus we may promote 
that understanding and co-operation which, I feel sure, both 
our countries earnestly desire. Already I have received a wel¬ 
come here, the generous warmth of which has created a deep 
impression on my mind and indeed, somewhat overwhelmed 
me. 

During the last two days that I have been in Washington, I 
have paid visits to the memorials of the great builders of 
this nation. I have done so not for the sake of mere formality, 
but because they have long been enshrined in my heart and 
their example has inspired me as it has inspired innumerable 
countrymen of mine. These memorials are the real temples to 
which each generation must pay tribute and, in doing so, must 
catch something of the fire that burned in the hearts of those 
who were the torchbearers of freedom not only for this coun¬ 
try, but for the world; for those who are truly great have a 
message that cannot be confined within a particular country 
but is for all the world. 

In India there came a man in our own generation who in¬ 
spired us to great endeavor, ever reminding us that thought 
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and action should never be divorced from moral principle, that 
the true path of man is the path of truth and peace. Under his 
guidance we labored for the freedom of our country, with ill 
will to none, and achieved that freedom. We called him rever¬ 
ently and affectionately the Father of our Nation. Yet he was 
too great for the circumscribed borders of any one country, and 
the message he gave may well help us in considering the wider 
problems of the world. 

The United States of America have struggled to freedom 
and unparalleled prosperity during the past century and a half 
and today they are a great and powerful nation. They have an 
amazing record of growth in material well-being and scientific 
and technological advance. They could not have accomplished 
this unless they had been anchored in the great principles laid 
down in the early days of their history, for material progress 
cannot go far or last long unless it has its foundations in moral 
principles and high ideals. 

Those principles and ideals are enshrined in your Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, which lays down as a self-evident truth 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life. Liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It may interest you 
to know that in drafting the constitution of the Republic of 
India we have been greatly influenced by your own constitu¬ 
tion. The preamble of our constitution states that: 

“We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved to 
constitute India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic and 
to secure to all its citizens: 
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Justice, social, economic and political; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 

Equality of status and of opportunity; and to promote 
among them all 

Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the Nation; 

In our Constituent Assembly do hereby adopt, enact and 
give to ourselves this Constitution.” 

You will recognize in these words that I have quoted an 
echo of the great voices of the founders of your republic. You 
will see that though India may speak to you with a voice that 
you may not immediately recognize or that may perhaps ap¬ 
pear somewhat alien to you, yet in that voice there is a strong 
resemblance to what you have often heard before. 

Yet it is true that India’s voice is somewhat different; it is 
not the voice of the old world of Europe but of the older 
world of Asia. It is the voice of an ancient civilization, dis¬ 
tinctive, vital, which at the same time has renewed itself and 
learned much from you and the other countries of the West. 
It is, therefore, both old and new. It has its roots deep in the 
past, but it also has the dynamic urges of today. 

But however the voices of India and the United States’ may 
appear to differ, there is much in common between them. Like 
you we have achieved our freedom through a revolution, 
though our methods were different from yours. Like you we 
shall be a republic based on the federal principle, which is an 
outstanding contribution of the founders of this great republic. 
In a vast country like India, as in this great republic of the 
United States, it becomes necessary to have a delicate balance 
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between central control and state autonomy. We have placed 
in the forefront of our constitution those fundamental human 
rights to which all men who love liberty, equality, and progress 
aspire—the freedom of the individual, the equality of men, and 
the rule of law. We enter, therefore, the community of free 
nations with the roots of democracy deeply embedded in our 
institutions as well as in the thoughts of our people. 

We have achieved political freedom but our revolution is not 
yet complete and is still in progress, for political freedom with¬ 
out the assurance of the right to live and to pursue happiness, 
which economic progress alone can bring, can never satisfy a 
people. Therefore, our immediate task is to raise the living 
standards of our people, to remove all that comes in the way of 
the economic growth of the nation. We have tackled the major 
problem of India, as it is today the major problem of Asia, the 
agrarian problem. Much that was feudal in our system of land 
tenure is being changed so that the fruits of cultivation should 
go to the tiller of the soil and he should be secure in the 
possession of the land that he cultivates. In a country of which 
agriculture is still the principal industry, this reform is essen¬ 
tial not only to the well-being and contentment of the indi¬ 
vidual but also to the stability of society. One of the main 
causes of social instability in many parts of the world, and 
more especially in Asia, is agrarian discontent due to the con¬ 
tinuance of systems of land tenure which are completely out of 
place in the modern world. Another, and this is also true of 
the greater part of Asia and Africa, is the low standard 
of living of the masses. 

India is industrially more developed than many less fortu¬ 
nate countries, and is reckoned as the seventh or eighth among 
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the world’s industrial nations. But this arithmetical distinc¬ 
tion cannot conceal the poverty of the great majority of our 
people. To remove this poverty by greater production, more 
equitable distribution, better education, and better health is 
the paramount need and the most pressing task before us and 
we are determined to accomplish this task. We realize that 
self-help is the first condition of success for a nation no less 
than for an individual. We are conscious that ours must be the 
primary effort, and we shall seek succor from none to escape 
from any part of our own responsibility. But though our eco¬ 
nomic potential is great, its conversion into finished wealth 
will need much mechanical and technological aid. We shall 
therefore gladly welcome such aid and co-operation on terms 
that are of mutual benefit. We believe that this may well help 
in the larger solution of the problems that confront the world. 
But we do not seek any material advantage in exchange for 
any part of our hard-won freedom. 

The objectives of our foreign policy are the preservation of 
world peace and the enlargement of human freedom. Two 
tragic wars have demonstrated the futility of warfare. Victory, 
without the will to peace, achieves no lasting result, and victor 
and vanquished alike suffer from past wounds, deep and 
grievous, and a common fear of the future. May I venture 
to say that this is not an incorrect description of the world of 
today? It is not flattering either to man’s reason or to our 
common humanity. Must this unhappy state persist and the 
power of science and wealth continue to be harnessed to the 
service of destruction? Every nation, great or small, has to 
answer this question, and the greater a nation, the greater is 
its responsibility to find and to work for the right answer. 
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India may be new to world politics, and her military 
strength insignificant by comparison with that of the giants 
of our epoch. But India is old in thought and experience and 
has traveled through trackless centuries in the adventure of 
life. Throughout her long history she has stood for peace, and 
every prayer that an Indian raises ends with an invocation to 
peace. It was out of this ancient and yet young India that 
Mahatma Gandhi arose and he taught us a technique of action 
that was peaceful, and yet it was effective and yielded results 
that led us not only to freedom but to friendship with those 
with whom we were, till yesterday, in conflict. How far can 
that principle be applied to wider spheres of action? I do not 
know. For circumstances differ and the means to prevent 
evil have to be shaped and set to die nature of the evil. Yet I 
have no doubt that the basic approach which lay behind that 
technique of action was the right approach in human affairs 
and the only approach that ultimately solves a problem satis¬ 
factorily. We have to achieve freedom and to defend it. We 
have to meet aggression and to resist it and the force employed 
must be adequate to the purpose. But even when preparing 
to resist aggression, the ultimate objective, the objective of 
peace and reconciliation, must never be lost sight of, and heart 
and mind must be attuned to this supreme aim, and not 
swayed or clouded by hatred or fear. 

This is the basis and the goal of our foreign policy. We are 
neither blind to reality nor do we propose to acquiesce in any 
challenge to man’s freedom, from whatever quarter it may 
come. Where freedom is menaced, or justice threatened, or 
where aggression takes place, we cannot be and shall not be 
neutral. What we plead for, and endeavor to practice in our 
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own imperfect way, is a binding faith in peace, and an unfail¬ 
ing endeavor of thought and action to ensure it. The great 
democracy of the United States of America will, I feel sure, 
understand and appreciate our approach to life’s problems 
because it could not have any other aim or a different ideal. 
Friendship and co-operation between our two countries are, 
therefore, natural. I stand here to offer both in the pursuit 
of justice, liberty, and peace. 


IO 



II. 


On October 14, Mr. Nehru spo\e extempore before the Na¬ 
tional Press Club in Washington, as follows: 

I T is difficult enough sometimes to meet a single representa¬ 
tive of the press, but to meet a multitude at one time is apt 
to overwhelm one. It is a truism to say of the press that today 
it influences public opinion and molds events to a tremendous 
extent. Therefore, to meet all of you gentlemen who have it 
in your power to tell not only the people of America, but of 
the world, the news and also to mold their views on what is 
happening and what is not happening, is a tremendous thing. 

I welcome this opportunity, though I don’t quite know what 
I am supposed to speak about. Some of you have come to 
India and we have met and had more leisurely talks. Such 
talks are more helpful in understanding one another than a 
set speech. May I first of all express my gratitude to you or to 
many of you for all the kind and generous things that you 
have said about me, in the newspapers here. I have read them, 
I hope with becoming modesty. In reading them, often enough 
I have found much about myself of which I was totally un¬ 
aware till now. Nevertheless, it is always possible that others 
can see one better than one can see oneself. And it has helped 
me, perhaps, to try to understand myself. That has been a 
quest for a long time. And I have had plenty of leisure to 
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carry on these voyages of discovery, for I have had occasion 
to spend large periods of my life in prison. Many people 
sympathize with me for them. As a matter of fact, I think that 
I have profited by those periods more than almost anything 
else. In this world today one has little time to think. One is 
doing things all the time. I do not know if that is an advan¬ 
tage, because I suppose there is some value still in thought, 
and rather leisurely thought. Perhaps some of our problems 
in the world would be easier of solution if all our statesmen, 
instead of delivering speeches and issuing statements, just sat 
down quietly to think and meditate a little while. Whedier I 
wanted to or not, I had those occasions to think a lot, and 
whether the thought was always productive of anything or 
not, still it brought a certain equilibrium and a certain poise. 
If I may say so, perhaps it might be advantageous if many 
of us, and many of you gentlemen, had a like opportunity to 
think quietly. And you would probably, if not enjoy it, profit 
by it. 

Now I have come here to America. It was about thirty-five 
years ago or more when I first intended to come to the United 
States, but events took a turn which prevented me from com¬ 
ing here—or indeed, going anywhere. For a large number of 
years I was engaged in alternate terms of intense activity and 
intense leisure. In the last year or two I have had occasion to 
visit the United Kingdom and one or two countries of Europe 
more or less on business. I couldn’t fulfill my desire of coming 
to the United States. Now, why did I want to come here? 
For a variety of reasons; partly, if you like, curiosity, but it 
was something deeper. First of all, I had read a fair amount 
about the early history and struggles of the American people. 
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I was interested in that history and struggle and I wanted to 
see the country. Secondly, even in my college days it was be¬ 
coming obvious, and it became much more so later, that in 
certain aspects of the modern world, such as technological 
advance and scientific advance, the United States was forging 
ahead of other countries, and producing remarkable results. 
Naturally I wanted to see them, and to learn something from 
them. But I couldn’t come then. Since then many things have 
happened, including two great world wars and crises and de¬ 
pressions, and the present state of affairs in which we seem to 
live is in a continuous state of nerves and crisis. So, at last I 
have come and it has been the fulfillment of a long-felt desire. 

I shall be here for a little less than a month, which is far 
too short a time for this great country, as it would be too short 
a time for any of you to visit India, which is a smaller country 
though still very big. I shall go from place to place and no 
doubt I shall form innumerable pictures in my mind about 
this country and its people. I regret not only the briefness of 
my stay, but the difficulty in a crowded program of meeting 
individuals and having fairly leisurely talks with them. It 
can’t be done. 

What I regret even more is the fact that I hardly have a 
chance to visit what might he called the out-of-the-way places 
of this country and to see the common folk on farms, etc., and 
to get to know something about them from personal experi¬ 
ence. A great part of my life, years and years, was spent in 
political agitation and meeting and mixing with the common 
folk in India, the peasantry chiefly. And that was the basis of 
my political training. Because I am not, if I may say so, natu¬ 
rally a politician. I was forced into this business of politics by 
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circumstances in India. Probably if those circumstances had 
not existed, I would have continued in law or some other pro¬ 
fession. And so in the early days I came into touch with the 
masses of the people, common folk. I got to know something 
of their troubles, and the real picture of India, which can only 
be found in the villages, came before me and impressed me 
powerfully. It helped me to understand the Indian problem 
more than any study from books or any talks with politicians 
as such. Later I had more occasion to meet other types and 
other people in the normal course of life and I could form a 
complete picture of India. I could to some extent understand 
logically and, if you like, intuitively various strata of Indian 
society with which I had come in contact. I got over the bar¬ 
riers that normally would have separated me from various 
classes from whom I was very different in intellectual training. 
Emotionally I could approach them and they could approach 
me. Perhaps that was the reason why large numbers of the 
Indian people were good enough, shall I say, to express their 
affection for me. It was a mutual attraction. I was attracted 
by them and they were attracted by me. They influenced me 
and I influenced them. That is how I came into politics. And 
even now when officially I occupy a place of political im¬ 
portance in my country, I do not always remember that I am 
prime minister. I attach far more importance to my contacts 
with the Indian people, and my deep grievance is that as 
prime minister I cannot meet them as often as I would like. 
So please do not treat me as the normal politician, or the nor¬ 
mal prime minister, because I am neither. I would be com¬ 
pletely happy if I was not prime minister. I would still have 
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plenty of work to do. It would make no difference to me or to 
my essential job in life. 

Well, I have come here to America, and people ask me all 
manner of questions such as, “Are you going to discuss this 
with President Truman or the Secretary of State?” Obviously, 
you can hardly expect me to talk publicly of all the private 
discussions one may have. But the fact of the matter is that 
I came here not for the specific and particular purpose of dis¬ 
cussing a problem, but really, at least in part, to fulfill my 
own desire to come, because I think a person engaged in 
public affairs, or even otherwise, cannot understand the mod¬ 
ern world unless he understands the United States of America, 
which is playing such an important part in the modern world. 
It is for what you have to add to my own education and 
understanding of the world and its problems that I came. 

Naturally, I want to meet important leaders—political, 
scientific, industrial, etc.—for the sake of understanding. When 
I have to deal with many problems, some of which are similar 
to yours, and some different but nevertheless overlap, it is 
interesting for me to discuss these problems with eminent men 
of your country, to understand their viewpoint and if possible 
to explain our viewpoint to them. Where there are avenues 
of co-operation, I should like to explore them. Any such co¬ 
operation must necessarily be something to our mutual ad¬ 
vantage. I have had some talks—I will no doubt have more. 
But essentially that is a side issue, however important it might 
be by itself. I have felt that even in considering that side issue, 
it was far more important to have a certain mutual appreci¬ 
ation and respect for each other, which comes from personal 
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acquaintance, than merely to do it in a businesslike way as 
if “making a deal.” There is no question of a deal. 

India, during the past one hundred years, was in a sense 
hostile to the United Kingdom, because of the fact that Eng¬ 
land was controlling India. We were struggling against it, 
more especially during the last thirty years. Nevertheless, 
India was powerfully influenced by this British connection 
educationally, and in many ways, I myself am a product of 
British schools and universities. We have been influenced 
greatly by English literature, by the British system of law, 
and the general British way of looking at things. That is so. 
At the same time, it is even more true that India is a very 
distinctive country with distinctive ways of looking at things. 
Its distinctive philosophy of life is gradually changing in the 
changing world, is being affected by other countries, by other 
factors, and by our own inner development. Perhaps India 
views things, because of its connection with Europe, somewhat 
in the European way, because we have not been in such inti¬ 
mate contact with the United States until recently. We have 
been influenced by Europe. But that influence, however great, 
does not submerge our individuality, which is powerful. And 
if you know Indian history, you will find that in the course 
of thousands of years all kinds of people have come to India 
in various capacities—as invaders, traders, missionaries, and 
the like; this has been so from the earliest days when the 
Aryans came to India. They have come, they have influenced 
the country, and they have been absorbed by India. India has 
an enormous capacity to absorb people, just as, in a sense, the 
United States has an enormous capacity to absorb people and 
form them into a definite pattern. This is because India had 
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a certain strong fundamental outlook, a philosophical outlook, 
which was strong enough to survive shock after shock. There 
was something in it, maybe something bad too, but something 
strong which could survive all outside shocks and impacts. 
And in spite of 150 years of British rule in India, that some¬ 
thing fundamentally Indian is there and it survives. By itself, 
probably, it might survive in a weak way in a changing world. 
But India has also shown in its past history a great capacity 
to adapt itself to changing conditions. Sometimes the adapta¬ 
tion has been slow and that has been harmful, but it has been 
adapting itself. Otherwise, obviously it could not have sur¬ 
vived for so long. 

So today we face the world, influenced very greatly by what 
has happened in Europe and in America, by the tremendous 
scientific and industrial development that has taken place 
here, which we wish to have in our own country, but with 
the distinctive outlook of India. And I should like you— 
whenever you have the chance—to seek to understand that 
outlook. It is not very material whether you agree with it or 
not, because it is neither possible nor, I think, desirable for 
the world to become one drab uniform world, a regimented 
world, with one way of thinking, one way of dressing, one way 
of eating, one way of doing everything. I don t think it would 
be a very pleasant world to live in. There is a great deal of 
variety in the world and I do not sec why that variety should 
not continue, provided it fits harmoniously in the whole 
world. There is a tendency for each country, naturally, be¬ 
cause we think in terms of our own country, to look askance 
at another country’s ways, its superficial ways, and to con¬ 
sider that our own way must necessarily be the right way 
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because it is our way. It may or may not be, or it may be that 
both ways are right in their particular environments. But 
whether they are right or wrong, it becomes quite necessary 
to understand the other way in order to understand the other 
people. You can’t understand France, which is an essential 
part of Europe, the heart of Europe, you may say, culturally, 
unless you can delve deep down into French culture, French 
history, French ways. It is not necessary for you to adopt 
them yourself, unless you like them, but they are distinctive. 
Vital countries like India, like China, in spite of all the 
changes that may take place, are so deeply rooted in certain 
ways of life and philosophies of life that I don’t think any 
change, political or economic, is going to pull them out of 
those ways and philosophies of life easily. It will vary. So, the 
first thing I would venture to submit to you is that when you 
consider the problems of the modern world, do not try to 
think of the other person exactly as if he were a replica of 
yourself. Try to put yourself in his mind, his outlook, his 
problems. 

Politics is affected by many factors. One of the most im¬ 
portant is, of course, geography. The whole history of the 
United States has been powerfully governed by geography. 
All your spreading out to vast spaces gave you the pioneering 
spirit. Now, India, obviously again, is governed tremendously 
by geography—apart from other factors. India is very near to, 
has had the closest contacts in the past with, three separate 
regions about her. One is Western Asia. We have had the 
closest contacts with Iran and with the Arab world. The 
second is Southeast Asia. In fact, if you want to see the finest 
remains of Indian art and sculpture, you have to go outside 
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India into Indonesia, into Indo-China, where Indian artists 
and builders built huge monuments that last and are mag¬ 
nificent. Then again, on the third side, China and Japan had 
the closest contacts with India. In those ancient days about 
1500 or 2000 years ago, there was continuous intercourse of 
trade and commerce and religion and art and culture. All this 
was stopped by the coming of the British to India. We were 
suddenly cut off from Asia for various reasons. Partly this 
was deliberately done, partly it was owing to the development 
of the sea routes. Thus far, our contacts had been through the 
land routes to the rest of Asia, and partly by sea routes to 
Southeast Asia. Now, the main route became the sea route 
to England and Europe and the others were cut off. So for 
150 years or more we were cut off completely from our neigh¬ 
bor countries in Asia. If I wanted to meet some Chinese per¬ 
son or some person from Western Asia, I was much more 
likely to meet him in London or Paris or Berlin than any¬ 
where else. We looked at these countries and we went to these 
countries by way of London and Paris, which was not a 
satisfactory state of affairs. 

Now, what has happened is because of political changes, 
and also because of the development of airways. Suddenly 
those barriers of 150 years between us and the Asian countries 
have fallen. We look toward those neighbor countries of ours 
in Asia and old memories revive in them and in us. And 
naturally, we draw closer together in thought—not necessarily 
in any other way, though in other ways, too; that possibly 
follows. Again the central fact of geography comes in. We just 
cannot ignore each other whether in war or in peace. If there 
is war in any part of Asia, obviously it impinges upon us— 
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whether it is in the Middle East, whether it is in the Far East, 
it has some effect on India, because of geography. Whether 
it is trade, whether it is economic reasons, immediately India 
becomes the center of the picture in the whole of East, South¬ 
east, and Western Asia. 

For our part, our main job today is to build our own coun¬ 
try. We would be very happy indeed to be freed from all 
complications and implications, and just have leisure and time 
to work in our own country. After we have done that, we can 
look around and do whatever else is necessary in co-operation 
with others. We do not want anything to happen that inter¬ 
feres with our own progress and development or with our 
own work. It is a matter of considerable irritation to us that 
we cannot always follow our path quietly, because of other 
complicating factors in the world, which we can’t escape. 

The United States today, not very consciously, I think, but 
inevitably, has become by far the most powerful nation in 
the world politically, militarily, economically. Therefore, a 
large measure of leadership is thrust upon it, whether the 
American people want it or not, because of historical devel¬ 
opments and various other factors. Now, India definitely does 
not want any kind of leadership over Asia or anywhere else. 
We are busy with our own work. Nevertheless, our pivotal 
position prevents us from just going into our shell and work¬ 
ing there and not looking around. We can’t help it. We have 
to look around. We are tied up with problems—Asian prob¬ 
lems primarily, and to some extent world problems—by the 
mere fact of the bigness of the country, the mere fact of its 
enormous potential, because the potential is undoubtedly 
enormous. Our resources, mineral and others, are very great. 
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and our people in numbers are great. Numbers don’t count, 
really; what is more important is that their capacity is con¬ 
siderable. If given the opportunity, whether it is scientific, 
whether it is industrial, mechanical, technological, they take 
to it like fish to water, given the chance. 1 hey haven't had 
much chance, but given the chance, there is no doubt. Now, 
when you have the men who can do a job and the materials 
for it, obviously the only thing lacking is putting the two to¬ 
gether and that process will take place. We try to bring it 
about, but whether we try or not it is automatically going to 
take place, just as hydrogen and oxygen meeting produce 
water. You put them together and produce a spark. 1 he spark 
is necessary. 

So, with all this potential, India inevitably develops and be¬ 
cause it develops, inevitably again, it has to play a part in Asia 
and in the larger world. We try to keep away from it, but we 
just can’t help it. We are intensely interested in what happens 
in Indonesia, because it is going to affect us. What happens in 
Indonesia affects the whole of Asia. Psychologically, we are 
intensely interested in what is happening in Indo-China, in 
China, in all our border countries. We are interested for prac¬ 
tical reasons. We are interested for definite psychological 
reasons. For instance, one of the governing factors of Asian 
thought is the feeling of nationalism and national freedom. 
It has been so. It is so still. Once you remove any kind of 
foreign or colonial domination, nationalism has full play. It 
may develop in different lines once that irritation, that run¬ 
ning sore, is removed. Where nationalism is sought to be 
suppressed, there is an immediate and tremendous reaction. 
If it is thought that Indonesia is being suppressed, it affects 
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the whole of Asia, and the mind of Asia immediately turns 
to find out who are the people suppressing it. You see, we 
haven’t forgotten yet—how can we, it is too near—our own 
colonial stage in India. And immediately, if anything like that 
happens elsewhere, we revert to all our old suspicions and the 
rest. So we are of necessity interested in all these problems. 
We try to view them realistically; but, when we talk about 
realistic consideration of a problem, sometimes it seems to 
me that that realism is singularly narrow in outlook. It is not 
real realism. The practical man in this world, the man who 
prides himself on being practical, is often enough quite sin¬ 
gularly impractical, because he only sees something right in 
front of his nose and not before and behind it. Especially in a 
hurried life where we have no time for leisurely thinking and 
looking before and behind, we are apt to view a problem in 
what we call a practical way, which is not at all practical 
because we don’t see the background of the problem or the 
foreground of it. 

Now, we in our way, which may be very imperfect because 
of our lack of experience, nevertheless try to view these prob¬ 
lems first of all in their larger context, not thinking of today 
only, but of the day after. Necessarily, we lay greater emphasis 
on our own view—the Asian view, the Indian view—from 
the point of view of geography. We are interested, of course, 
in what happens in Europe, because of its world implications. 
If there is trouble in Berlin, it may lead to anything. But ob¬ 
viously, we are far more interested in what happens in our 
own country and around it. Interested because of geography, 
interested because, I have no doubt, the whole course of his¬ 
torical development is bringing Asia to the fore. Asia has 
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played a very important part in the world’s history for hun¬ 
dreds and even thousands of years. It was in the last three 
hundred years or so that Asia somehow went into eclipse. 
Well, that eclipse is over. It may take a generation. It may 
take ten years, twenty years, thirty years, or forty years, I 
don’t know. Asia is bound to play an important, an increasing 
part in affairs in the future. Therefore, it is very important 
what happens to Asia and how it happens. We try, as I said, 
to view it in that context, and not to get so tied up in 
a present difficulty that we are not able to see the other conse¬ 
quences of anything that might happen. 

You will appreciate, of course, that in spite of my extreme 
desire to talk about every subject under the sun, because of 
the fact that I happen to be prime minister and foreign min¬ 
ister of a country, all kinds of inhibitions come in. One of my 
sorrows has been, since I became prime minister, this protocol 
business, which I don’t appreciate at all. But there it is. And 
I have to put up with it to some extent. Not because I like it, 
but because 1 have found wherever I have at all slipped in 
regard to protocol, there has been almost an international 
incident. I remember an ambassador in Delhi; because of the 
very slight error I made at a very informal dinner—I didn’t 
think where he should sit, and he sat to the left of somebody 
instead of the right—well, he threatened to go back to his 
country the next day. So one has to be very careful about what 
one says and what one docs not say. 
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The honorary degree of Doctor of Daws was conferred on 
fawaharlal Nehru at a Convocation held in his honor in Dow 
Memorial Dibrary, Columbia University. New York, on Oc¬ 
tober iy. President Dwight D. Eisenhower conferred the 
degree. Responding, Mr. Nehru began by saying, "1 am 
deeply grateful to this great university and to you, Sir, for the 
honor you have done me in inviting me today and in con¬ 
ferring on me the honorary degree of Doctor of Daws. It is 
an honor to be associated with this university and with the 
many men of learning and seekers after truth of this univer¬ 
sity, and I shall treasure it. To have that signal honor con¬ 
ferred upon me by one who has played such a distinguished 
part in both war and peace adds to its value.” 

I HAVE come to you not so much in my capacity as prime 
minister of a great country or a politician, but rather as a 
humble seeker after truth, and as one who has continuously 
struggled to find the way, not always with success, to fit action 
to the objectives and ideals that I have held. That process is 
always difficult but it becomes increasingly so in this world of 
conflict and passion today. Politicians have to deal with day- 
to-day problems and they seek immediate remedies. Philoso¬ 
phers think of ultimate objectives and are apt to lose touch 
with the day-to-day vy9xlJ-and~itsrproblems. Neither approach 
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appears to be adequate by itself. Is it possible to combine those 
two approaches and function after the manner of Plato s 
philosopher-kings? You, sir, who have had the experience of a 
role of a great man of action, and also that of a philosopher as 
head of this university, should be able to help us to answer 
this question. 

In this world of incessant and feverish activity, men have 
little time to think, much less to consider ideals and objec¬ 
tives. Yet how are we to act, even in the present, unless we 
know which way we are going and what our objectives are? 
It is only in the peaceful atmosphere of a university that these 
basic problems can be adequately considered. It is only when 
the young men and women who are in the university today, 
and on whom the burden of life’s problems will fall tomor¬ 
row, learn to have clear objectives and standards of values, 
that there is hope for the next generation. The past genera¬ 
tion produced some great men, but as a generation it led the 
world repeatedly to disaster. Two world wars are the price 
that has been paid for the lack of wisdom on man’s part in 
this generation. It is a terrible price and the tragedy of it is 
that, even after that price has been paid, we have not pur¬ 
chased real peace or a cessation of conflict, and an even deeper 
tragedy is that mankind does not profit by its experience and 
continues to go the same way that led previously to disaster. 

We have had wars and we have had victory and we have 
celebrated that victory, yet what is victory and how do we 
measure it? A war is fought presumably to gain certain ob¬ 
jectives. The defeat of the enemy is not by itself an objective, 
but rather the removal of an obstruction toward the attain¬ 
ment of the objective. If that objective is not attained, then 
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that victory over the enemy brings only negative relief and 
indeed is no real victory. We have seen, however, that the aim 
in wars is almost entirely to defeat the enemy, and the other 
and real objective is often forgotten. The result has been that 
the victory attained by defeating the enemy has only been a 
very partial one and has not solved the real problem, or if it 
has solved the immediate problem, it has at the same time 
given rise to many other and sometimes worse problems. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary to have the real objectives 
clear in our minds at all times, whether in war or in peace, 
and always to aim at achieving that objective. 

I think also that there is always a close and intimate rela¬ 
tionship between the end we aim at and the means adopted 
to attain it. Even if the end is right, but the means are wrong, 
that will vitiate the end or divert us into a wrong direction. 
Means and ends arc thus intimately and inextricably con¬ 
nected and cannot be separated. That indeed has been the 
lesson of old taught us by many great men in the past, but 
unfortunately it is seldom remembered. 

I am venturing to place some of these ideas before you, not 
because they arc novel but because they have impressed them¬ 
selves upon me in the course of my life, which has been spent 
in alternating periods of incessant activity and conflict, and 
enforced leisure. The great leader of my country, Mahatma 
Gandhi, under whose inspiration and sheltering care I grew 
up, always laid stress on moral values and warned us never 
to subordinate means to ends. We were not worthy of him and 
yet to the best of our ability we tried to follow his teaching. 
Even the limited extent to which we could follow his teach¬ 
ing yielded rich results. After a generation of intense struggle 
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with a great and powerful nation, we achieved success, and 
perhaps the most significant part of that achievement, for 
which credit is due to both parties, was the manner of it. 
History hardly affords a parallel to a solution of such a con¬ 
flict in a peaceful way, followed by friendly and co-operative 
relations. It is astonishing how rapidly bitterness and ill will 
between the two nations have faded away, giving place to co¬ 
operation, and we in India have decided of our own free will 
to continue this co-operation as an independent nation. 

I would not presume to offer advice to other and more ex¬ 
perienced nations in any way. But may I suggest for your 
consideration that there is some lesson in India s peaceful 
revolution, which might be applied to the larger problems 
before the world today? That revolution demonstrated to us 
that physical force need not necessarily be the arbiter of man’s 
destiny and that the method of waging a struggle and the way 
of its termination are of paramount importance. Past history 
shows us the important part that physical force has played. 
But it also shows us that no such force can ultimately ignore 
the moral forces of the world, and if it attempts to do so, it 
does so at its peril. Today this problem faces us in all its 
intensity because the weapons that physical force has at its 
disposal are terrible to contemplate. Must the twentieth 
century differ from primitive barbarism only in the destruc¬ 
tive efficacy of the weapons that man's ingenuity has invented 
for man’s destruction? I do believe, in accordance with my 
master’s teaching, that there is another way to meet this situ¬ 
ation and solve the problem that faces us. 

I realize that a statesman or a man who has to deal with 
public affairs cannot ignore realities and cannot act in terms 
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of abstract truth. His activity is always limited by the degree 
of receptivity of the truth by his fellow men. Nevertheless, the 
basic truth remains truth and is always to be kept in view and, 
so far as possible, it should guide our actions. Otherwise we get 
caught up in a vicious circle of evil when one evil action leads 
to another. 

India is a very old country with a great past. But she is a new 
country also, with new urges and desires. Since August, 1947, 
she has been in a position to pursue her foreign policy. She 
was limited by the realities of the situation which we could 
not ignore or overcome. But even so, she could not forget the 
lesson of her great leader. She has tried to adapt, however 
imperfectly, theory to reality in so far as she could. In the 
family of nations she was a newcomer and could not influ¬ 
ence them greatly to begin with. But she had a certain ad¬ 
vantage. She had great potential resources that no doubt 
would increase her power and influence. A greater advantage 
lay in the fact that she was not fettered by the past, by old 
enmities or old ties, by historic claims or traditional rivalries. 
Even against her former rulers there was no bitterness left. 
Thus, India came into the family of nations with no prejudices 
or enmities, ready to welcome and be welcomed. Inevitably 
she had to consider her foreign policy in terms of enlight¬ 
ened self-interest, but at the same time she brought to it a 
touch of her idealism. Thus she has tried to combine idealism 
with national interest. The main objectives of that policy are: 
the pursuit of peace, not through alignment with any major 
power or group of powers, but through an independent ap¬ 
proach to each controversial or disputed issue; the liberation 
of subject peoples; the maintenance of freedom, both national 
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and individual; the elimination of racial discrimination; and 
the elimination of want, disease, and ignorance, which afflict 
the greater part of the world’s population. 

I am asked frequently why India does not align herself with 
a particular nation or a group of nations, and told that because 
we have refrained from doing so, we are sitting on the fence. 
The question and the comment are easily understandable be¬ 
cause in times of crisis it is not unnatural for those who are 
involved in it deeply to regard calm objectivity in others as 
irrational, shortsighted, negative, unreal, or even unmanly. 
But I should like to make it clear that the policy India has 
sought to pursue is not a negative and neutral policy. It is a 
positive and a vital policy that flows from our struggle for 
freedom and from the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi. Peace is 
not only an absolute necessity for us in India in order to pro¬ 
gress and develop, but is also of paramount importance to the 
world. How can that peace be preserved? Not by surrender¬ 
ing to aggression, not by compromising with evil or injustice, 
but also not by talking and preparing for war. Aggression has 
to be met, for that endangers peace. At the same time, the 
lesson of the last two wars has to be remembered and it seems 
to me astonishing that, in spite of that lesson, we go the same 
way. The very process of a marshaling of the world into two 
hostile camps precipitates the conflict which it has sought to 
avoid. It produces a sense of terrible fear, and that fear darkens 
men’s minds and leads them into wrong courses. There is 
perhaps nothing so bad and so dangerous in life as fear. As 
a great president of the United States said, there is nothing 
really to fear except fear itself. 

Our problem, therefore, becomes one of lessening and ulti- 
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mately putting an end to this fear. That will not happen if all 
the world takes sides and talks of war. War becomes almost 
certain then. 

We are a member of the family of nations and we have no 
wish to shirk any of the obligations and burdens of that 
membership. We have accepted fully the obligations of mem¬ 
bership in the United Nations and intend to abide by them. 
We wish to make our full contribution to the common store 
and to render our full measure of service. But that can only 
be done effectively in our own way and of our own choice. 
We believe passionately in the democratic method and we seek 
to enlarge the bounds of democracy both on the political and 
the economic plane, for no democracy can exist for long in 
the midst of want and poverty and inequality. Our immediate 
needs are economic betterment and raising the standards of 
our people. The more we succeed in this, the more we can 
serve the cause of peace in the world. We are fully aware of 
our weaknesses and failings and claim no superior virtue, but 
we do not wish to forfeit the advantage that our present de¬ 
tachment gives us and we believe that the maintenance of that 
detachment is not only in our interest but also in the interest 
of world peace and freedom. That detachment is neither iso¬ 
lationism nor indifference nor neutrality when peace or free¬ 
dom is threatened. When man’s liberty or peace is in danger 
wc cannot and shall not be neutral; neutrality then would be 
a betrayal of what we have fought for and stand for. 

If we seek to ensure peace, we must attack the root causes 
of war and not merely the symptoms. What are the under¬ 
lying causes of war in the modern world? 

One of the basic causes is the domination of one country by 
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another or an attempt to dominate. Large parts of Asia were 
ruled till recently by foreign and chiefly European powers. 
We ourselves were part of the British Empire, as were also 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma. France, Holland, Portugal still 
have territories over which they rule. But the rising tide of 
nationalism and the love of independence have submerged 
most of the Western Empires in Asia. In Indonesia I hope 
that there will soon be an independent sovereign state. We 
hope also that French Indo-China will achieve freedom and 
peace before long under a government of its own choice. 
Much of Africa, however, is subject to foreign powers, some 
of whom still attempt to enlarge their dominions. It is clear 
that all remaining vestiges of imperialism and colonialism will 
have to disappear. 

Secondly, there is the problem of racial relations. The 
progress of some races in knowledge or in invention, their 
success in war and conquest, has tempted them to believe that 
they are racially superior and has led them to treat other 
nations with contempt. A recent example of this was the hor¬ 
rible attempt, so largely successful, to exterminate the Jews. 
In Asia and Africa, racial superiority has been most widely 
and most insolendy exhibited. It is forgotten that nearly all 
the great religions of mankind arose in the East and that won¬ 
derful civilizations grew up there when Europe and Amer¬ 
ica were still unknown to history. The West has too often 
despised the Asian and the African and still, in many places, 
denies them not only equality of rights but even common 
humanity and kindliness. This is one of the great danger 
points of our modern world; and, now that Asia and Africa 
are shaking off their torpor and arousing themselves, out of 
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this evil may come a conflagration of which no man can see 
the range of consequences. One of your greatest men said 
that this country cannot exist half slave and half free. The 
world cannot long maintain peace if half of it is enslaved and 
despised. The problem is not always simple nor can it be 
solved by a resolution or a decree, but unless there is a firm 
and sincere determination to solve it, there will be no peace. 

The third reason for war and revolution is the misery and 
want of millions of persons in many countries and, in par¬ 
ticular, in Asia and Africa. In the West, though the war has 
brought much misery and many difficulties, the common man 
generally lives in some measure of comfort—he has food, 
clothes, shelter to some extent The basic problem of the East, 
therefore, is to obtain these necessaries of life. If they are lack- 
ing, then there is the apathy of despair or the destructive rage 
of the revolutionary. Political subjection, racial inequality, eco¬ 
nomic inequality and misery—these are the evils that we have 
to remove if we would ensure peace. If we can offer no 
remedy, then other cries and slogans make an appeal to the 
minds of the people. 

Many of the countries of Asia have entered the family of 
nations; others we hope will soon find a place in this circle. 
We have the same hopes for the countries of Africa. This 
process should proceed rapidly, and America and Europe 
should use their great influence and power to facilitate it. 
We see before us vast changes taking place not only in the 
political and economic spheres, but even more so in the minds 
of men. Asia is becoming dynamic again and is passionately 
eager to progress and raise the economic standards of her vast 
masses. This awakening of a giant continent is of the greatest 
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importance to the future of mankind and requires imaginative 
statesmanship of a high order. The problems of this awaken¬ 
ing will not be solved by looking at it with fear or in a spirit 
of isolationism by any of us. It requires a friendly and under¬ 
standing approach, clear objectives, and a common effort to 
realize them. The colossal expenditure of energy and resource 
on armaments that is an outstanding feature of many national 
budgets today does not solve the problem of world peace. 
Perhaps even a fraction of that outlay, in other ways and for 
other purposes, will provide a more enduring basis for peace 
and happiness. 

That is India’s view, offered in all friendliness to all think¬ 
ing men and women, to all persons of good will, in the name 
of our common humanity. That view is not based on wishful 
thinking, but on a deep consideration of the problems that 
afflict us all, and on its merits I venture to place it before you. 

I should like to add a few words. Sir. I have been deeply 
moved by what you have said, and by what was said about 
me in the previous citation, and I have felt very humble as I 
listened to these remarks. 

The scene that I see here under your distinguished presi¬ 
dentship will long remain in my mind. Indeed, I do not think 
that I shall ever forget it. I shall remember the scene, and 
above all I shall remember the great courtesy, kindliness, and 
generosity with which you have received me here and made 
me one of yourselves. 

I shall prize the honor of being a fellow member with you 
of this great university, above the other honors that have come 
my way. I shall prize it not only in my individual capacity, 
as I believe that this honor was perhaps meant for more than 
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an individual, and that, for the moment, you have treated me 
not as an individual but also as a symbol and representative 
of India. And here, Sir, forgetting myself for a moment, I 
thank you on behalf of my country and my people. 




IV. 


At a Luncheon given by the Overseas Press Club in New 
York on October 18, Mr. Nehru spoke extempore, and in part, 
as follows: 

Y OU refer to me as the leader of India and a person who 
might influence events. That is true in a sense, but it is 
true not so much in the individual sense, but in another. Just 
as the United States, almost against her wishes or desires, has 
been thrust into a position of extreme importance in world 
affairs, and, whether she wishes it or not, has to assume leader¬ 
ship in world affairs, so in a different, entirely different con¬ 
text, India is inevitably drawn into the vortex of Asian and 
world affairs. 

Our own desire was, and is, to be left in peace to develop 
ourselves. We have a hundred problems to face. We want to 
get going about them and we do not wish to interfere with 
anybody or to be interfered with. At the same time, we have 
the desire to co-operate with everybody, and to concentrate on 
the development of our own country. When you think of 
India or Asia, please remember always that the primary prob¬ 
lems of Asia and India are problems that relate to the basic 
necessities of life—food, clothing, housing, etc. There are 
many problems in Europe. There has been a great deal of 
destruction, a great deal of suffering. Nevertheless the primary 
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problems are not so dominant as in Asia. So our outlook, not 
only in our domestic affairs, but our world outlook, is gov¬ 
erned by that primary factor. It is important to remember 
this because once you see those primary cravings of humanity 
you have little leisure to look around and to play about on 
the chessboard of world politics. Other desires arise which 
sometimes may be described as love of power politics and the 
like, but those who want the primary cravings satisfied have 
no desire for anything else for the time being. That is our 
general outlook. 

But whatever the general outlook may be, the fact remains 
that by virtue of certain important historical factors, but much 
more so geographical factors—being where we are, in the 
center of Southern Asia—we just can’t escape various respon¬ 
sibilities that arise from geography. Geography is a very im¬ 
portant thing, in politics if you like, and in human affairs. It 
not only governs our life in many ways, but also all our con¬ 
tacts, and so it is worth remembering that India, in her long 
history, has had the closest contacts with all parts of Asia. . . . 

I can assure you that nobody in India has the slightest desire 

for any flamboyant leadership of Asia or anything like that. 

Some individuals may in their folly think so, but as a whole 

we do not think in those terms, chiefly because we are just 

too concerned with our own affairs. But we realize that no 

longer can anyone be concerned with his own affairs all the 

time. Something may happen far away that affects us, and we 

cannot escape the geographical and historical position that 
we have. 

The second thing I may point out is the fact that Asia, 
largely because of the progressive termination of colonial rule, 
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is in a state of extraordinary upheaval and ferment. The up¬ 
heaval need not necessarily take shape in actual revolutionary 
activities, but it is rapidly changing the continent. The change 
is coming in men’s minds. Ultimately, of course, it takes shape 
elsewhere too. 

The primary problem of Asia is probably the agrarian prob¬ 
lem. As everywhere, where a country is undeveloped or not 
fully developed, that is a major problem. You may look upon 
it from any point of view. You may think of China as it is 
today under more-or-less Communist rule. The basic problem 
of China was the agrarian problem, and is the agrarian prob¬ 
lem, and upon the measure in which that agrarian problem is 
solved or not solved will depend the future of China, what¬ 
ever development takes place there. The same might apply to 
any country. It might apply to India with this difference, that 
in India something has been done in the past few years in 
regard to the agrarian problem and the semifeudal conditions 
that existed there. Pretty far-reaching changes arc being made 
now. We are putting an end to the big landlord system, the 
zamindari system. This has been part of our program. We 
are doing it peacefully and more or less co-operatively, with 
compensation. It is rather a burden, the business of compen¬ 
sating landowners, but anyhow it avoids conflict and probably 
is cheaper in the end. And so one of the major upsetting 
features in Asia has been controlled in India because of this 
policy that we have pursued in regard to land. 

The third point to remember is that these are really over¬ 
lapping things—that still in Asia, nationalism is the primary 
urge, apart from the urge of hunger and starvation. National¬ 
ism tends to fade away after political freedom to some extent, 
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and economic problems come up. Nationalism is still strong 
because the memory of colonialism is near, but other problems 
come to the fore. Where actual freedom has not been obtained, 
nationalism is still the strongest feeling. Not only that, but it 
affects other countries. For instance, there is Indonesia. There 
has been a struggle against the Dutch there, which has power¬ 
fully affected the whole of Asia. You may remember that we 
had a conference on Indonesia last January in Delhi. I con¬ 
fess that when I invited various countries to that conference, 
I had no idea of the enthusiasm with which the invitation 
would be accepted. It was done rather in a hurry because the 
Dutch had just started what they called their police action— 
their second police action—and we gave just ten or twelve 
days’ notice for this meeting. Every country of Asia was 
represented there—except Japan, and Japan was absent not 
because the Japanese didn’t want to come, but because there 
were difficulties in the way of their coming. 

It was astonishing; not only Asia, but also Australia was 
represented, and to some extent New Zealand. Why was this 
so ? Because somehow or other not only was there a great deal 
of sympathy with the Indonesians in their fight for freedom, 
but first of all, every country in Asia immediately remembered 
its own recent colonial past, and secondly, each felt if a Euro¬ 
pean imperialist power is still there, there is danger to Asia; 
there is danger to us. It hasn’t quite gone away, this evil thing 
imperialism. If France is functioning in Indo-China, quite 
regardless of other matters it excites people in Asia. There is 
an old colonialism still functioning, so that I don’t think you 
can have a normal development in Asia till these traces of 
colonialism go. I have no doubt whatever that no colonial 
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power, whatever it may be, can ever function in Asia with 
profit. It may, by military means, carry on for some time, for 
a few more years, but it cannot function there in peace or 
with profit. There would be trouble all the time. If that is so, 
then it seems to me the height of folly for any power to try to 
continue functioning thus because it simply means adding to 
its own burdens, creating ill will, and making a peaceful or 
compromise solution more difficult. 

In the case of India, in spite of our long conflict with the 
British, a way out was found. For that, I think, certainly a 
great deal of credit was ours, meaning that the whole trend 
of our movement under Mahatma Gandhi was that we were 
always prepared for a peaceful settlement. And we strove to 
avoid ill will. But I should like to add that credit was also 
due to the present British government, which approached this 
question at last in a more friendly and a wiser way. It is as¬ 
tonishing how this settlement has resulted in a rapid elimina¬ 
tion of the bitterness and ill will that prevailed previously. I 
hardly think you’ll find any other example of that type. For 
that, too, I think credit is due to both parties. But still, if the 
slightest thing happens that arouses the suspicion of the peo¬ 
ple, immediately old thoughts arise in their minds again. For 
instance, Mr. Churchill may have no present authority or au¬ 
thoritative position in England, but Mr. Churchill’s past is 
ever before the Indian people, and if he says something—well, 
it is bound to be irritating. So you have to deal with Asia, 
which is emerging from its colonial status, which is highly 
sensitive, and which may make a mess of things here and 
there, but which realizes it is strong enough to make it fright¬ 
fully difficult for anyone else to function. Even if it cannot 
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function satisfactorily somewhere, it can make others, also, 
not function satisfactorily. All these primary nationalistic 


urges come in the way. 

Now, look at this in the perspective of history. This is a 
very big thing that is happening in Asia. I am not prophet 
enough to say what will happen in the near future or the 
distant future, but one thing is perfectly clear to me, that after 
these painful years of transition which we are going through, 
Asia is gQing to play a fairly important part in world affairs. 
It must—the mere extent of it and the numbers of human 


beings involved are bound to play their part. You who are 
concerned with the press are naturally concerned a great deal 
with current events. You analyze them, you specialize in them. 


you know a lot about a particular problem, but I sometimes 
wonder if specialization doesn’t come in the way of a wider 
outlook in perspective on things that are happening in the 
world today. There is a big problem, a general problem, in 
that so much knowledge has been gathered together. There is 
so much to learn that it has become impossible for persons to 


learn all of it. Persons specialize, they must, to be efficient in 
their particular branch of knowledge. The more they special¬ 
ize in one thing and the more they know about it, the less 
they seem to know about anything else, with the result that 
the wide human outlook and understanding of events in per¬ 


spective, which may be called a part of wisdom, somehow 
becomes less and less, while highly specialized knowledge 


becomes more and more. Possibly many of our difficulties in 
the world are due to that fact. Now that applies to the under¬ 
standing of current events. Do you understand them in their 
narrow significance or do you see them as a part of a historic 
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process in perspective? Unless you do the latter, it is a little 
difficult to understand the events. It is as if you saw a small 
part of a picture only, and not the whole. 

What is happening in Asia is of tremendous significance 
to the world. I don’t mean to belittle the problems of Europe 
or other parts of the world, but the fact is that Asia is in a 
growing, a dynamic phase. It will make many mistakes, no 
doubt, but it will grow because there is vitality behind it. Take 
India; we have made innumerable mistakes, but I am quite 
convinced that India is a country full of vitality today. Some 
of that vitality goes wrong occasionally, and does harm. 
Nevertheless, it is better to have vitality and go wrong occa¬ 
sionally than not to have it. So people talk and think in terms 
of immediate problems, immediate needs, immediate facts, 
immediate this, immediate that. That may be necessary, that 
may not be necessary, but I do suggest that you think from 
this long perspective of history and from the perspective, also, 
of vast masses on the move. 

You hear about these things when there is a riot or a revo¬ 
lution, but the fact is that the movement takes place in the 
minds of people long before a riot or a revolution happens. 
This movement has taken place in the minds of the millions 
and millions of Asia, and that is a fact you cannot get over, 
that is a fact you cannot deal with by military means, except 
occasionally, except temporarily. It is a fact that has to be 
accepted, admitted, and dealt with accordingly. 
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Four Organizations concerned with relations between India 
and the United States—the East and West Association, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the India League of America, and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations—gave a public dinner in 
honor of fawaharlal Nehru at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New Yor\ on October 19. The Prime Minister spo\e in¬ 
formally and extempore. 

I HAVE been here in the United States for exactly eight 
days today. It is not a very long time. Yet I was surprised 
when I suddenly realized that it was only eight days ago that 
I came, because during these eight days so much has happened 
of significance in my life. Experience and emotion have so 
piled up, one on top of the other, that I have a feeling that 
I have been here for a long time. Sometimes when there are 
no new experiences time seems to stop. I have had this ex¬ 
perience of time stopping for months and years in my life— 
a curious experience. And sometimes time seems to race on; 
rather, one feels as if it were racing on, although a very little 
of it may have passed. So, during these eight days, much has 
happened to me which has not only powerfully affected me in 
the present, but has left its deep imprint upon me, which I 
shall carry with me and remember for a very long time. 
During these days, I have repeatedly had occasion to speak 
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in public and my program has often been a very full one. I 
knew that I was to come to this great banquet tonight. And 
I knew also that I had to speak here, but I must apologize to 
you because I was expected, I am told, to prepare a written 
address, which I have not done. I have not done it partly 
from disliking very much this process of writing down 
speeches in advance, partly because I was not used to doing 
it in India, and partly because, if I may confess it with all 
humility, I just forgot about it. 

But in the main, may I say that the real reason, the sub¬ 
conscious reason at the back of my mind, was a growing 
feeling of confidence, of being among my friends here in this 
country. I began to feel more and more at home, and so I 
thought I could perhaps take the liberty with you of speaking 
more in the nature of a friendly talk than of a formal address. 

If I may indulge in a bit of personal history, I might inform 
you that I began what is called public speaking at a fairly 
late stage in my life. I was at college in Cambridge. I ioined 
a well-known debating society. But I never had the courage 
to speak there, in spite of the fact that they actually had a 
system of fining their members who did not speak in every 
term. I paid the fine willingly every term. 

It was many years after, through force of circumstances 
rather than anything else, that I started addressing public 
audiences. I began with the peasantry of my province. They 
didn’t think and I didn’t think that I was delivering a public 
speech at all. But I used to meet them and talk to them, and 
those talks gradually attracted more and more people. Yet 
they remained just personal talks. I didn’t feel shy with them, 
because they were very simple folk. And so, very slowly I got 
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over this inhibition, this difficulty of speaking in public. But 
I retained that manner of speaking, that is to say, of speaking 
to friends as if we were having a quiet talk together, even 
when the audiences grew and grew and became colossal in 
number. So if I speak to you in a rather rambling fashion, 
you will forgive me. I need hardly say I am overwhelmed by 
the magnificence of this occasion and by the very distinguished 
gathering that is present here. In spite of all that has been 
said about me by previous speakers, I am not a very aggressive 
person in public gatherings and I feel at times a little afraid 
of them. I am very grateful to the four host organizations for 
organizing this function. And may I say in this connection 
that I am grateful not only for this occasion, but even more 
so to all the Americans who, in the course of the past many 
years, sent us their good will, and not only sent their good 
will, but gave us their active support in the struggle for our 
freedom. I need not say anything to my own fellow country¬ 
men here, because it was expected of them to give of their 
best. But it was very heartening to us in those days of struggle 
and conflict and ups and downs to hear the voices of good 
will and friendship and sympathy from America. I remember 
that on the last occasion, the beginning of my last term of im¬ 
prisonment, a number of very distinguished citizens in Amer¬ 
ica issued a manifesto—I think it was addressed to the 
President of the United States—appealing to him to take some 
action in regard to India. May I also say that all of us in 
India know very well, although it might not be so known in 
public, what great interest President Roosevelt had in our 
country’s freedom and how he exercised his great influence 
to that end. 
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I have come to America for many reasons, personal and 
public. I have come after a long time of waiting because I 
have always wanted to come here, ever since I was a student 
in England. But events took a different course soon after I 
went back to India and my travels and journeys were very 
limited. In the last two or three years other limiting factors 
have come in and I could not come here earlier. 

Originally, perhaps, it was curiosity that impelled me to 
come here. But in later years, more and more the thought 
came to me that it was necessary, it was desirable and perhaps 
inevitable, that India and the United States should know each 
other more and co-operate with each other more. That co¬ 
operation in a sense in the past could hardly be called co¬ 
operation, because a subject country does not co-operate with 
a great and powerful nation. But since we have become inde¬ 
pendent, that idea took more definite shape. Though even 
now we may be a big country and we may have great poten¬ 
tial resources, as we do have, nevertheless, we are new to these 
fields of international activity, and in the terms that the world 
measures nations today, we are weak. We have no atom 
bomb at our disposal. We have no other great forces at our 
command, military or other. Economically we are weak. And 
these are the standards—the yard measures of a nation s im¬ 
portance today. We are strong in some ways, potentially so. 
Any person who can look ahead a little can say with a meas¬ 
ure of confidence that India is bound to make good even in 
those material ways which count for so much in the world. 
All the factors are present there and the whole course of 
present-day history points to that. Anyhow, the time has come 
when we can look more toward the United States with some 
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feeling of confidence which is necessary before we can really 
develop co-operative relations. 

Those relations cannot exist when one country is very weak 
and the other very strong. We are weak in some ways, but 
there is one lesson we learned many years ago from our great 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, in the days when we were still 
weaker. We were a number of people unarmed, with no 
wealth or other outward symbol of strength at our command, 
and we faced a powerful and wealthy empire which had been 
in India for a large number of years. 

It was a strange contest. I look back to that period just 
thirty years ago, when Mahatma Gandhi, in a sense, burst upon 
the Indian scene. He was, of course, known before and loved 
and admired for his work in South Africa, but he had not 
functioned on an all-Indian plane. He suddenly started func¬ 
tioning. And there was some magic about the message he 
gave. It was very simple. His analysis of the situation in 
India was essentially that we were suffering terribly from fear, 
especially the masses in India, but even others. So he just 
went about telling us, “Don’t be afraid. Why are you afraid? 
What can happen to you?” Of course, when he talked in those 
terms he was thinking of the political fear that we had. If 
we did something that the British Government did not like, 
well, we’d be punished. We’d be sent to prison. We might be 
shot. And so a general sense of fear pervaded the place. It 
would take hold of the poorest peasant, the lowliest of all our 
people, whose produce, or nearly all of it, went to his land¬ 
lord, and who hardly had enough food to eat. This poor man 
was kicked and cuffed by everybody—by his landlord, by his 
landlord’s agent, by the police, by the moneylender. Every- 
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body with whom he came into contact just pushed him about 
and he simply accepted it as something that fate had ordained 
for him. Now, whether there was something in the atmos¬ 
phere, or whether it was some magic in Gandhi’s voice— 
Anyhow, this very simple thing—when he put it that way— 
“Don’t be afraid,’’ caught on and we realized, with a tre¬ 
mendous lifting of a burden, that there was nothing to fear. 
Even that poor peasant straightened his back a little and 
began to look people in the face, and there was a slight ray 
of hope in his sunken eyes. In effect, a magical change came 
over India. 

There were many ups and downs. This lesson of his, 
“Do not be afraid,” kept us going and we found really that 
there was nothing to fear. Fear was something we had 
created. We went to prison in tens and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. It was uncomfortable and many people endured a great 
deal of pain and suffering. But we found that it all depended 
on the way one looked at it. Obviously, if we had gone to 
prison for some high misdemeanor with disgrace attached to 
it, it would have been terribly painful. But because we felt 
we were serving a great cause, it became not a thing to be 
afraid of but something to be coveted. I put this to you, be¬ 
cause in the world today, we are again—compared to the great 
nations—weak. If there is armed conflict, we are weak. As I 
said, we have no atom bomb. We have not got an atom bomb. 
But if I may say so, we rejoice in not having the atom bomb. 

So, while innumerable difficulties have surrounded us, and 
sometimes tried to overwhelm us, we have never lost heart. 
The one thing that has been really painful and has hurt us 
has been our own inner weakness^ We have lost all fear of 
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external aggression. Not that we are impractical or idealistic, 
though it is good to be idealistic, and we are that to some 
extent. But after the last thirty years’ experience, we are not 
really afraid of external aggression, unless, of course, we our¬ 
selves go to pieces. That would be our fault. What has pained 
us has been our own inner weakness that has come out at 
times, because that has sometimes made us doubt ourselves. 

I mention this because elsewhere I have talked about this 
fear complex that governs the world today. It is a curious 
thing. It is like the man who possesses many valuables, a 
great deal of property, being continually afraid of losing them, 
of somebody stealing them, and he lives in a state of appre¬ 
hension. Possibly he might lead a more comfortable and hap¬ 
pier life if he didn’t have them and didn’t have this continual 
apprehension. However that may be, there is this fear complex 
all over. I do not say there is no justification for it. There is 
justification for it, in this world. We have seen terrible things 
happen and terrible things may happen again. Any person in 
a place of responsibility cannot become totally irresponsible 
about the future. He has to guard against it. He must take 
steps to prevent the terrible things from happening. That is 
true. Nevertheless, this approach of fear is from every point 
of view the worst of all approaches. It is bad for one’s self; 
it is bad for the other party. Some of you may be acquainted 
with wild animals. I have had some little acquaintance, not 
very much. I have found, and I am convinced of it, that no 
animal attacks man, except very rarely, unless the animal is 
afraid. Sometimes the fear in the man transfers itself psy¬ 
chologically to the animal. The man gets afraid of the animal 
and then the animal gets afraid of him and between die 
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two, they make a mess of it. I know numerous cases of in¬ 
dividuals who go into the jungles without any arms or gun 
and are never attacked by any animal, because they are not 
afraid of any animal, and wild animals come and they look 
them in the face and the animals pass by. Well, it is perhaps 
not fair to compare wild animals with man. Nevertheless the 
analogy, I think, holds good. One party gets afraid. One 
nation gets afraid, then the other gets afraid and so the 
crescendo of fear rises and leads to deplorable consequences. 
I do not know if it is possible to divert this emotion in an¬ 
other direction. While on the one hand, one must take all 
steps to prevent an evil happening, one must also shed fear 
and act with a great deal of confidence, because that confi¬ 
dence itself brings confidence to the other party who is afraid. 
And so we can gradually change the atmosphere in which 
we live. 

India has been, for the last two years or more, an independ¬ 
ent country. In another three months or so we will formally 
inaugurate our Republic. That will, in a sense, be no addition 
to our freedom, except that it will be a confirmation of it, and 
certain forms which exist now will go. Our purpose and our 
desire in the present is to be left in peace to work out our 
own problems, not in isolation, certainly in co-operation with 
others. We have got enormous problems. Every country has 
problems, of course. But the fact of 150 years of foreign rule, 
which resulted possibly in some good here and there, certainly 
resulted in stunting and arresting the growth of the people 
and of the country in many ways. Because it arrested the 
growth of the country, it arrested the solution of many prob¬ 
lems that normally would have solved themselves—whether 
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by conflict or in peace. Problems are solved and always a new 
equilibrium is established somehow or other. But because 
there was an overriding authority—that is, the British power 
in India—it prevented that natural equilibrium from being 
established in India from time to time, and many things con¬ 
tinued in India, which were completely out of date and out 
of place, and which had no strength behind them, no roots 
in them. They were kept up, propped up, by an external 
authority. And so problems accumulated, social, economic, 
political. As soon as the British left India, suddenly we had 
to face all those problems. We knew, of course, that we would 
have to face them. It was a big change. It was brought about 
co-operatively and peacefully and rather remarkably, for 
which credit is due to both parties concerned, England and 
India. Nevertheless, however peacefully it was brought about, 
those arrested problems suddenly emerged. Not only did they 
emerge, but all our people, who had been waiting for long 
years for political freedom, expected great things to come— 
great things in the sense of material betterment. Certainly, 
we wanted these great things to come. Certainly, we had told 
them that freedom confined to the political sphere would not 
be enough. It has no meaning to give a vote to a starving man. 

We had talked to the people in economic terms also and 
they expected a tremendous change suddenly, rather unrea¬ 
sonably, because these magic changes do not take place sud¬ 
denly. Just at this moment came other things—came the 
partition of India. It came with our consent. We were appre¬ 
hensive of the consequences, therefore we had resisted it. 
Ultimately we came to the conclusion that partition was 
probably a lesser evil than the continuation of an inner con- 
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flict, which was delaying our freedom. We were anxious to 
have that freedom as quickly as possible. So we agreed to the 
partition. That partition was, as it turned out to be in its 
consequences, far worse than even we had anticipated. It was 
the cutting up of a living structure—of everything, all our 
services, whether Army or civil services, transport or railways 
or communications, or telephones or telegraphs or postal sys¬ 
tem, irrigation, canals—everything. Many families, domestic 
households, were suddenly cut in two. An extraordinary situa¬ 
tion arose overnight. It created tremendous new problems, 
among which were upheavals, deplorable happenings and 
killings, and then vast migrations. All our energies, which 
ought to have been diverted to constructive effort, economic 
betterment, which we had planned for years previously, sud¬ 
denly had to face these new problems. We had no time or 
leisure or resources left to deal with the other and more basic 
problems. Nevertheless the world didn’t stop. India couldn’t 
stop. And we did try to deal with the basic problems to some 
extent. 

Our basic problem is the land problem, as it is all over 
Asia. And we have gone pretty far in changing the whole 
antiquated and unfair land system in India. We are putting 
an end to the great landed estates and giving the land to the 
peasant, compensating the previous owner. This process is 
going on now. Some months back, in my own province in 
India, that is, the United Provinces which is the biggest—it 
has an enormous population of about sixty millions—we intro¬ 
duced a great reform in local self-government. In all the 
villages, a vast number of villages, every adult voted, which 
is probably one of the biggest elections that any country has 
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had. We are going to have that all over India. That particular 
reform in local self-government, affecting all the villages, was 
really initiated some years back when my sister, who is our 
ambassador here, was the minister for local self-government in 
that Province. Now, this is an extraordinary and a most inter¬ 
esting experiment. Partly it is new. Partly it is a going back 
to village self-government that existed before the British came. 
Anyhow, it is a tremendous experiment in democracy, im¬ 
portant perhaps because it is more basic than the assembly 
that we may choose at the top. So all these things have gone 
on. We are also proceeding with big river-valley schemes 
which are basic for our development. All that has happened. 
But I want you to realize the background in which we have 
functioned. It has been made difficult by the after-effects of 
the war—and by all the other things that have happened. 
Still, I have little doubt that India is making good and going 
ahead. . . . 

There is a great deal of talk of Asia being a unit. Asia is 
in a sense a geographical unit, and has been a unit in many 
other ways, but in the main it was a unit in a negative sense. 
That is to say, Asia became, practically all of it, a colonial 
domain of various European powers. It was in that sense a 
unit, a colonial domain and, as people, various different peo¬ 
ples struggling for freedom against European imperialists, a 
unit because of their struggles and a certain commonness of 
purpose. But there is, at the same time, a great deal of differ¬ 
ence. It is not quite correct to think of Asia as a compact unit. 
There is not very much in common between the Chinese and 
those who live in Western Asia; they represent entirely dif¬ 
ferent cultural, historical, and other backgrounds. So, also, 
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you can separate other regions of Asia. There is the Far East¬ 
ern region, the Middle Eastern, the Arab, the Iranian, and 
the rest. Now whichever region you may take, inevitably, 
India comes into the picture. The Arab world may have noth¬ 
ing to do with the Chinese world, or with Southeast Asia 
something perhaps, but not much. But India has a great deal 
to do with the Middle Eastern world, has a great deal to do 
with the Chinese world, and a great deal to do with South¬ 
east Asia. India, geographically speaking, is a pivot; it is cen¬ 
trally situated from the strategic and every other point of view. 

I have said that we have no desire to play a leading role 
in the international sphere, except when we are compelled to 
by circumstances. People talk about India’s desire for leader¬ 
ship in Asia. We have no desire for leadership anywhere. 
Our greatest anxiety and yearning today is to build up India; 
to solve somewhat the problems that face us. And then, insofar 
as we can, to serve other good causes we have at heart, in 
Asia, in the rest of the world; to co-operate with other coun¬ 
tries in the United Nations or otherwise. Whether we want to 
or not, we realize that we simply cannot exist in isolation. 
No country can. Certainly we cannot. Our geography, our 
history, present events, all drag us into a wider picture. 

I have been asked whether it had struck me that there 
might be a certain pas^llel' between the United States in the 
early years and India. That is, in the sense that a big country 
grew up here. Certain relatively smaller countries were around 
about it, to the south especially, and economically and other¬ 
wise they were influenced gready by the presence of this 
dominating country in the north. So I was asked how the 
presence of a big country like India affected the surrounding 
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smaller countries, whether it had the same type of effect. The 
parallel is not exact, nevertheless there is much in it. Whether 
we want to or not, in India we have to play an important role. 
It is not to our liking, because we have enough burdens of 
our own and we do not wish to add to them. But, as I said, 
we just can’t choose in the matter. India, in this Southern 
Asia, Western, and Southeastern Asia, has to play a distinctive 
and important role. If she is not capable of playing it properly, 
then she will just fade out. 

I am quite convinced that there is going to be no fading 
out of India. Therefore, only the other role remains. Because 
of that, and because the United States, again hardly from 
choice but through the development of certain circumstances, 
through necessity almost, is playing a vital role in world affairs 
today, it seems natural for an Indian to think of closer relations 
with the American people and this great country. I think, and I 
have been told that it is natural in the present context for 
many Americans to think, of the importance of India in this 
respect. Therefore, the question of India and the United States 
understanding each other and developing closer relations is 
not only important from the point of view of these two coun¬ 
tries, but has a larger importance and significance. 

Whether India has anything special to teach to the United 
States, I do not know. That is for you to judge. Certainly I 
have not come to the United States to teach anybody anything. 
I have come here as far as possible to improve my own edu¬ 
cation—to learn something from America, to learn something 
about the world through American eyes, because both are 
important for me. I believe I still retain something of the 
spirit of a student and the curiosity of youth. It is not merely 
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this curiosity but rather a compelling necessity that makes me 
feel that I ought, that we in India ought, to understand Amer¬ 
ica better. Whether we agree with everything that America 
—the United States—does or does not do is another matter. 

This business of agreeing or not agreeing might be looked 
at in many ways. I think it is a wrong approach for any 
country or any people to expect complete agreement about 
anything, about all things in another country or people, or 
to expect a duplication of their own ways and methods of 
thinking and action and life in the other country. The world 
naturally grows more uniform. Nevertheless, there is a great 
deal of variety in it, not only external variety in ways of life, 
but a mental and emotional variety too, because of different 
backgrounds and historical developments. If we seek to under¬ 
stand a people, we have to try to put ourselves, as far as we 
can, in that particular historical and cultural background. 
Normally people do not make such an attempt at all. They 
feel rather irritated that the other person is so much unlike 
them or does things in a different way. No attempt is made 
to understand, except rarely. I have an idea that many of our 
present problems—international troubles—are due to the fact 
that the whole emotional and cultural backgrounds of people 
differ so much. It is not easy for a person of one country to 
enter into the background of another country. So there is 
great irritation, because one fact that seems obvious to us is 
not immediately accepted by the .other party or doesn’t seem 
obvious to him at all. Even when we understand the other 
party’s background we may not be able to convince him or 
he may not be able to convince us. But that extreme irritation 
will go when we think, not that the other person is either 
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exceedingly stupid or exceedingly obstinate in not recognizing 
a patent fact as vve see it, but that he is just differently con¬ 
ditioned and simply can’t get out of that condition. If you 
understand that, perhaps your approach to him will be differ¬ 
ent, and not that blatant, direct approach which ends in his 
direct and blatant approach to you and which ultimately ends 
in the mutual use of strong language without the least under¬ 
standing of each other’s mind or function. One has to recog¬ 
nize that whatever the future may hold, countries and people 
differ in their approach and their ways, in their approach to 
life and their ways of living and thinking. In order to under¬ 
stand them we have to understand their way of life and ap¬ 
proach. If we wish to convince them, we have to use their 
language as far as we can, not language in the narrow sense 
of the word, but the language of the mind. That is one neces¬ 
sity. Something that goes even much further than that is not 
the appeal to logic and reason, but some kind of emotional 
awareness of the other people. 

If I may refer again to my personal experience, during the 
eight days of my stay here, I have met many Americans. I 
had met distinguished Americans during the past years in 
India or in Europe. I have studied a good deal of American 
history. I have read a good many famous American books by 
American writers. I read, often enough, American periodicals. 
So I have a fair knowledge, as far as a foreigner can have, 
of the American background. Nevertheless, the last eight days 
here have brought to me, although subconsciously—because 
I made my mind receptive to impressions and influences— 
some kind of an emotional awareness of the American people, 
apart from an intellectual understanding. People tell me, and 
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it is very likely, that you can’t know what the United States 
of America is after three days in Washington and a week in 
New York. Nevertheless, even my present experience has 
brought that emotional awareness to me, which helps me 
much more in understanding the American people and the 
United States than all my previous reading and intellectual 
effort. Therefore this kind of personal contact and receptivity 
of mind is helpful, is desirable. 

You will not expect me to say that I admire everything that 
I find here in the United States. I don’t. The United States 
has got a reputation abroad—Mrs. Roosevelt referred to it— 
of being materialistic and of being tough in matters of money. 
Well, I could not imagine that any country could achieve 
greatness even in the material field without some basic moral 
and spiritual background. Also, Americans are supposed to 
be very hardheaded businessmen. I have found a very great 
deal of, well, sentiment here, which is the reverse of hard- 
headedness, a great deal of generosity, and an enormous 
amount of hospitality and friendliness. Now all this creates 
that emotional atmosphere that helps in the development of 
friendly relations and in the understanding of individuals as 
well as nations. I shall go back from here much richer than 
I came, richer in experience, richer in the fund of memories 
that I take back, and richer in an intellectual and emotional 
understanding and appreciation of the people of this great 
country. 

Someone referred to the part that the women of India 
played in our struggle for freedom. There is no doubt that the 
part the women of India played was not only significant but 
of paramount importance. It made all the difference in the 
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world in that struggle. I am quite convinced that in India 
today progress can be and should be measured by the progress 
of the women of India. In a sense they had, outwardly, politi¬ 
cally, fewer barriers to face than the women of some European 
countries, or even perhaps here—that is, in regard to the vote 
and other things. They had to face certain social barriers 
which you have not had. But our political movement swept 
away many of those social barriers and brought the women 
out. And that shows that our political movement was some¬ 
thing much more than a political movement, because it 
affected the lives of all classes of people. It touched those un¬ 
fortunate people who had suffered for so long who are called 
the “untouchables.” They are not all untouchables; politically 
speaking, they arc called untouchables. The movement affected 
them, affected the country’s reaction to them. It affected 
women. It affected children. It affected the peasantry, the in¬ 
dustrial worker, and others. So it was a vital movement which 
affected every class and every group in India. That is what a 
real movement should be. And in this movement the women 
of India undoubtedly played an exceedingly important part. 
Today, perhaps you know, we have women in our central 
cabinet, and I believe in one or two provincial cabinets also. 
We had a woman governor of our biggest province. We have 
women ambassadors. In almost all fields of activity women 
function. 
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Before the National Foreign Trade Council and the Far East- 
America Council of Commerce and Industry in New Yor\ on 
October 20, the Prime Minister again spoke extempore. 

I HAVE dabbled in many fields and am interested in almost 
everything that pertains to the growth and progress of In¬ 
dia, and so I have had to force myself in the past few years to 
interest myself in trade and industry. During the last few days 
I have been speaking on many subjects, including this subject 
of what we can do and how we can co-operate, India and the 
United States, in the many fields that are open to us and, 
more especially, in regard to the development of India. I have 
felt not only in this particular field, but in other fields also, 
that it is not only mutually advantageous but for the good of 
the larger interests of the world that there should be this co¬ 
operation, because we have all become almost next-door neigh¬ 
bors, so much so that we often stumble over each other. In 
order to avoid this stumbling which may bring about conflicts, 
it is necessary to understand each other and to co-operate 
with each other. If I had felt that my coming here was in any 
sense a one-sided affair—that is to say, that I sought some 
advantage for India, but that it brought no advantage to the 
people of the United States—I would have hesitated to come, 
because no abiding co-operation can exist on that basis. No 
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self-respecting country wants that type of contact. But because 
I am convinced that this co-operation is for the advantage of 
both countries and the wider world, I ventured to come, apart 
from satisfying an old desire that I had to visit this country 
and come at closer quarters with its people. For a large num¬ 
ber of years, I have been engaged or entangled in political and 
other activities in India and a great deal of my strength and 
energy has been spent in them. Some of you might imagine 
that during this period I have undergone great hardship. As 
a matter of fact these years have been essentially years, not of 
joy perhaps, but of the growth of a feeling of contentment 
and satisfaction of mind. Because, ultimately, the true joy in 
life is to ally yourself with some elemental purpose and to 
spend your strength and energy in the pursuit of that aim and 
object, and to do so as long as that strength and energy last. 
All else is superficiality and some transient emotion. And be¬ 
cause many of us, not only I, but many of us, allied ourselves 
to a great purpose and a great cause, we also, small as we 
were, grew in stature, for the shadow of great causes when it 
falls upon a person increases his stature. All of these years 
have been years of hard work, years of ups and downs, and 
sometimes achievement came. But whether achievement came 
or not, the mere fact of working for it was reward enough. 

Now, having spent a good part of our lives to attain what 
might be called a political objective, the independence of In¬ 
dia, none of us think that our work is over. The political 
objective of independence, freedom, is necessary in itself, but 
it is, after all, the way to better things, to other objectives. 
You can never put a limit to the march of a people or of a 
nation. But apart from that continuing march, there are im- 
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mediate objectives in view also. If we desired political free¬ 
dom, and we passionately worked and labored for it, it was 
not mere political freedom that we desired, but something 
which would lead to better living conditions, higher stand¬ 
ards for the Indian people, and an ending or at any rate a less¬ 
ening of the many burdens that they have borne these many 
years. That part, perhaps the major part of our work, remains. 
We thought that when independence came we would all join 
together in working for the second and very big objective 
about which we had talked and dreamed and planned for 
many years. It was a pain and a torment to us that when this 
independence came, other things followed in its train which 
prevented us from doing what we wanted to do, other things 
which absorbed our energies in meeting an immediate situ¬ 
ation that had arisen, a situation none of us had foreseen, 
limited in vision as we were. You will know and remember 
that soon after independence, all kinds of painful and horrible 
things happened following the partition of India. And all that 
we saw was bad enough. It diverted us from our major out¬ 
look; it made us spend our resources on the difficulty of the 
moment. But above all, it humiliated us. Sometimes, stout of 
heart as many of us were, we felt a little despondent. We had 
never felt that way about any external danger or external 
attack. Our leader and master, Mahatma Gandhi, had infused 
in us a certain confidence in ourselves and in our cause and in 
our country. Although we, an unarmed people, faced for long 
years a wealthy and powerful empire, and by the normal logic 
of the world, it was not only an unequal contest, but rather a 
futile contest, yet never during these many years did doubt 
come into our minds as to the result. But when these internal 
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troubles suddenly tried to overwhelm us, for the first time we 
felt a little despondent. However, we faced them and sur¬ 
vived them, and continued our work, though it had to slow 
down. 

What was that work ? What was it we aimed at ? As I said, 
the betterment of the Indian people, trying to put an end to 
the poverty that crushed them, trying to produce more wealth 
in India and to see that it was equitably distributed and went 
to all the people, to see that our people had all the necessaries 
of life and, not only the necessaries, but the other things that 
ought to be almost necessaries. And first of all, we had to 
face a new situation after a long period of 150 years of foreign 
domination. Now, I am prepared to admit that in some ways 
that period of foreign domination, of British rule, in some 
forms, did us good. But generally speaking, foreign domina¬ 
tion does not do good. Specifically, it did not do good to India, 
in the sense that it prevented the normal growth of the individ¬ 
ual as well as the nation. It arrested our growth, although at the 
same time it brought in certain factors which ultimately were 
to encourage that growth. Nevertheless, we suffered from old 
forms, political and economic, old social structures, semifeudal 
and the rest, which were rather petrified by British rule. Some 
of them were of our own creation or continuation. Many were 
imposed upon us by British rule. Whatever they were, in the 
normal course of events they would have been swept away. 
New forces arise in a country, changes take place, as they have 
taken place in the rest of the world. But because of the pres¬ 
ence of an external power in authority, the British power, the 
normal forces working in the country could not function and 
no new equilibrium could be established. An imposed equili- 
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brium continued. The problems, political or economic, which 
demanded solution, not only did not get any solution but were 
simply piled one on top of the other. 

So, when a change came and we were independent, we had 
to face all this accumulation of problems. We had to face them 
at a time when the war had ended just a year or two before 
and had left certain consequences in its train. I do not know 
if you realize the effect of the war on India. India was not, 
except for the northeast corner, an actual theater of war. And 
though we did not suffer much from bombing and other 
damages of that kind, we did suffer greatly in many ways. 
India became a theater, a place that supplied war material, 
but not of the major kind—in the past no major industries 
were developed or allowed to develop in India. You saw us 
collecting what are called “sterling balances.” Well, those ster¬ 
ling balances represent many things. They represent the goods 
which we produced and sold to America, to England, sold 
for dollars and sterling, sold for lesser prices than the market 
price. They represent the lack of the necessaries of life which 
India had to put up with, even food. They represent the final 
culmination of that great tragedy, the Bengal famine, in 
which three million people died. The policy which was pur¬ 
sued previously led to that great tragedy. So, when you think 
of those sterling balances about which there is often so much 
discussion, think of the price that India paid for them in blood 
and suffering. 

Some money was accumulated and we looked forward to 
that money being used for the development of India. But it 
hasn’t come about exactly that way. We have used some part 
of the balances. We are getting them in small driblets and we 
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are using them. I mention this because, added to the other 
problems that a century and a half of British rule left us, 
economic problems, other problems like the Indian States, 
like, in some parts, a semifeudal land-tenure system and the 
like, we had also the results of war adding to the burdens that 
the Indian people had to carry. On top of all this came the 
partition of India—by our consent; I do not complain; we 
agreed to it—and we accepted it. But it brought tragedy in its 
train. Probably nowhere else was there such a big problem 
of refugees and displaced persons as we had to face in India 
in such a short space of time. Looking after six million refu¬ 
gees of all classes, first merely bringing them over, transport¬ 
ing them to safety; secondly, feeding them, somehow housing 
them, somehow clothing them—very inadequately; then 
gradually trying to rehabilitate them. A terrific job! It was not 
so difficult to rehabilitate the farmer or the peasant on what 
land was available. But to rehabilitate the merchant class and 
the professional people and others was much more difficult. 
We have carried on with that with, I think, a fair measure of 
success. But the problem will be with us for a long time be¬ 
fore we have finally dealt with it satisfactorily. 

Naturally, this business of looking after six million people, 
financially speaking, was a tremendous drain upon us. We 
did not ask for any help from outside and we did not get any. 
We tried to meet the situation with such resources as we 
possessed. 

At about the same time, partly owing to partition and partly 
to other causes following the war, there was a food deficit in 
the country. We were not going to see another famine occur 
with people dying of starvation, whatever happened. A demo- 
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cratic government cannot function as an autocratic govern¬ 
ment could function previously and see people die like flies. 
No democratic government could survive such a disaster. We 
had to import food, rice and wheat and other things, from 
abroad. That was a tremendous drain on our resources. So, 
after independence, the new government of India, which had 
thought bravely of all the great plans we had made for the 
development of India, the great river-valley schemes, more 
steel and more fertilizers, and more this and that, suddenly 
had to face, apart from the old problems, all these new ones 
draining our resources. All we could do was to clench our 
teeth and go ahead. With what measure of success we faced it 
is for others to judge. No doubt we made many mistakes, but 
in some ways we succeeded rather remarkably. 

All this time, although we were busy with these immediate 
grave problems, our minds were on the future, and that future 
meant building up this new India, facing this problem of 
poverty and unemployment, which ultimately meant increas¬ 
ing the wealth of India by more production, production by 
big industry, by small industry, by cottage industry, in every 
way that we could. We wanted, also, a more equitable distri¬ 
bution in various ways—higher wages, higher salaries—be¬ 
cause the previous standards had been very low. Everybody 
in India, naturally with the coming of freedom, looked for¬ 
ward to a bettering of his lot. He was no longer static and 
passive and inert and acquiescent in everything. He was loud 
in his demands, and rightly so, whether he was a peasant or 
a worker or anyone else. Here we were, with all those de¬ 
mands being made upon us. With all the drain of new diffi¬ 
culties we could not meet the demands. We appealed for peace 
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in industry. And there were, of course I need hardly tell you, 
many people intent on creating mischief in industry. I must 
say that, in spite of all the incitements and controversy and 
all the difficulties and the sufferings of large numbers of our 
people, due to high prices and the like, there was a favorable 
and good response to that appeal for peace in industry. There 
were far fewer strikes and industrial disputes. We had evolved 
some machinery for settling disputes by conciliation. The 
workers did respond, but it was obvious that they couldn t 
go on responding unless they could at least know that they 
would be better off tomorrow, if not today. So we had to think 
inevitably about speeding the process. 

The fundamental crisis was not so much economic as psy¬ 
chological, because in the whole of Asia today great forces are 
at work, great upheavals. Why? Because fundamentally the 
growth and development of Asia has been arrested in the 
past, within the last one hundred years, more or less. Sud¬ 
denly certain barriers that had prevented Asia from going ahead 
were removed or were lessened. A new realization has come 
to the people and they just do not want to carry on as they 
did in a semistarved condition. There is the big land problem 
of Asia, the agrarian problem, the basic problem for a funda¬ 
mentally agricultural country. Until these problems are solved, 
it will be difficult even to tackle other problems fully. In 
India, fortunately, we had paid attention to this agrarian prob¬ 
lem some years back. We took steps that eased the situation. 
We hope to solve the problem, at any rate for the present. 
There are many aspects of it which will take some time. This 
has resulted, in spite of all our difficulties, in that fundamental 
stability that comes from the peasantry being more or less 
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satisfied, especially in an agricultural country where 75 or 80 
per cent of the people are dependent on agriculture. And that 
is the reason for the basic stability of India today, apart from 
any other reason. 

But that is not enough. That is only a sort of clearing the 
ground. Ultimately we have to advance industrially if we are 
to add to the wealth of the country. Even from the agricul¬ 
tural point of view, if we improve agriculture, make it more 
scientific, as we want to do, the result will probably be that 
quite a number of people who now totally depend upon agri¬ 
culture will be out of work and will have to be found other 
occupations. 

Remember that one of the basic reasons for the poverty of 
India is the overburden on the land. Why? Don’t think for 
the moment of the growth of population. That is important, 
but it is something apart. But the fact emerges that from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century or thereabouts, if you 
examine the figures of population in India, you find that pro¬ 
gressively, the rural population has increased at the expense 
of the urban. Now that is very odd, because in the nineteenth 
century almost all over the world the urban population in¬ 
creased at the expense of the rural. In India it was the reverse. 
What did it signify? It signified that such manufactures or 
small industries as we had in India were gradually shrinking 
and, for lack of occupation, people were going to the land. 
But the land was not empty, it was full already. So the burden 
on the land increased and poverty grew. Obviously, that bur¬ 
den has to be relieved by people being taken away from the 
land and given other jobs in other productive activities. So 
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from every point of view it became essential for us to think 
in terms of growing industry. ^ 

Some industry had developed in India in spite of all draw¬ 
backs and obstructions. India was relatively more highly in¬ 
dustrialized than any other country in Asia except Japan. 
But as a whole India was agricultural, not industrialized. 
When we thought in terms of industrializing India, we 
thought in basic terms, not merely as had been done in the 
past, of putting up a textile factory here and there. Many tex¬ 
tile factories had arisen—cotton, jute, and so forth. They could 
be added to. But in basic terms the aim was having more 
power, having more steel, having machine toolmaking plants 
and factories, so that a basis of heavy industry should be laid 
down, out of which other industries could grow. Even pre¬ 
vious to independence we had drawn up these plans. For 
years I sat as chairman of a national planning committee. 
The government of India also had many plans of its own. 
Our rooms and cupboards and archives are full of plans of 
various projects in India all over the country. There was no 
lack of thought although, perhaps, that thought was not co¬ 
ordinated. Today, also, we think in these basic terms. If India 
is to go ahead, we are prepared to do without comforts. We 
are prepared to do without the secondary things in life, in 
order to provide the primary things. First of all, obviously, we 
must have food, and enough food. Secondly, other necessaries. 
But apart from these, we want to concentrate on the growth 
of industry, the generation of more power, the production of 
more steel, of chemicals and such other things which are 
essential for the growth of industry. Unfortunately, financial 
difficulties have come in our way, and we have had to slow 
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down somewhat. We have had to choose priorities and to 
delay something else. After all, we can’t just plan or work on 
paper. We will only do as much as we can stand and support. 
We are not going to endanger our economy by schemes which 
we cannot carry out later. So we are picking and choosing the 
basic things. 

Now, with this outlook in India, how far can co-operation 
with the United States be profitable, not only to India, but to 
the people of the United States? That is the problem before 
me. And this, I take it, is the problem before you. I think it 
is not only possible, but if I may put it more strongly, from 
a completely different point of view it is essential for you to 
co-operate with us. In the long run, though not in the imme¬ 
diate future, if a large part of the world is underdeveloped, 
economically backward, it is bound to pull down the rest. It 
affects the economy of the rest. The old idea according to 
which English economy developed in India by preventing the 
industrial growth of India, by considering India as a kind of 
agricultural colony of England, as a supplier of raw materials 
and a market for their finished goods, that idea no longer 
applies. And the idea that as Indian industry grows, its capac¬ 
ity to buy other goods will lessen, has been shown to be 
false, because the more any country’s standards grow and 
the more it produces, the more it buys from outside. This kind 
of process supports world trade. If a country like India or 
China has no great capacity left for trade, that affects the rest 
of the world which produces. So it becomes essential from the 
point of view even of the rich and developed countries to see 
that other countries are in a position to absorb their goods, 
whether they are capital goods or other goods. It is not merely 
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a question of looking at it from the point of view of doing 
good to India, though it would do good to India, but from the 
point of view of doing oneself good too in the bargain. And 
that is the right way of looking at it, because no satisfactory 
arrangement for co-operation can be based on any other con¬ 
sideration. 

In regard to food, we would like to have wheat from Amer¬ 
ica, not only to increase the supply for the market so that 
people may have more and prices may be favorably affected, 
but also to have a reserve and thereby also affect prices. In 
India wheat prices generally affect other prices. If wheat 
prices are low, the prices of other necessaries also go down. 
That is a controlling factor in regard to food prices and some 
other necessaries. We have given topmost priority to the 
matter of food. We are going as fast and as hard as possible 
in our grow-more-food campaign, and we are going to suc¬ 
ceed. It will take two or three years or so. The other things 
are our major river-planning projects, which are going to 
give us water for new irrigation, stop floods, stop soil erosion, 
prevent malaria in various places, and produce a great deal 
of hydroelectric power. We want to go ahead with these 
schemes. We are going ahead with some, not with most of 
them, because for the moment our resources are limited. We 
want machinery for them, and much of the machinery can 
easily come from the United States. We also want technical 
assistance of the highest grade. We have got good engineers, 
but these are big undertakings and wc want the best, not only 
in theoretical training, but in experience. We want to take no 
risks about these big jobs. The United States is one of the 
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few countries which has people of such experience and train¬ 
ing at its disposal. 

Now, these are the main demands. As for other things—so 
many other things—we want to advance along all sectors of 
our national economy. We want to advance by our own 
efforts; we do not wish to rely needlessly on external help, 
not because it is not welcome, but because we want our people 
to feel that they can only progress, as any people must, by 
their own hard work. But there are certain essential things 
which, if we do not get them now, will delay our progress. 
Progress takes place anyhow, because ultimately it depends 
on the human being. If the human being is intent on going 
ahead, and has the will to do it, he will go ahead, in spite 
of all drawbacks. But it makes a difference whether he can 
go ahead fast or slow. And it makes a great difference in the 
present context when other events, totally unrelated to the 
peculiar problem before us, other events in India, in Asia, in 
the world, are somehow setting the pace. Therefore it be¬ 
comes doubly necessary for us to make good on the economic 
front and the production front as rapidly as possible. I believe 
that that can be done principally by our own hard work and 
our own efforts, but certainly with the help of people in the 
United States. 

For all the major undertakings, we have gone to the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund for loans, and we 
have received some loans and shall utilize them. Because we 
attach so much importance to our co-operation with the 
United States, we have sent here—in various capacities as 
ambassadors, as ministers, as consul generals—some of our 
best people. Young as we arc in our foreign relations, we are 
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not overflowing with an abundance of trained human mate¬ 
rial. But from such as we have, we have chosen our best people 
to send to the United States, because we attach importance to 
our work here and to our contacts and co-operation with the 
people of the United States. You are welcome to utilize them 
to the best advantage, and I am sure they will offer their 
services to the best of their abilities. 

The question arises about private capital going to India. 
Some time ago we issued a statement on the industrial policy 
of our government which, if you have not seen, you can 
easily refer to. It is available. I have also, as prime minister, 
made statements on that matter in Parliament at Delhi. These 
also are available to you for consideration. There, generally, 
we have laid down what our policy is going to be. It 
is not meant for foreign countries alone. It was a general 
statement, but in it was asserted that we would welcome 
foreign capital, and certain assurances were given. The matter 
is in some way continually under our consideration. But gen¬ 
erally speaking, it is recognized that foreign capital can only 
come to India on a profitable basis, and with some assurance 
of safety. Otherwise the person who wants to send United 
States capital is hardly likely to do so. So far as any normal 
assurance is concerned, we have given it in these statements, 
whether in regard to the safety of capital there or to the re¬ 
moval of profits or even to the removal of capital later, sub¬ 
ject to the state of the exchange market, because normally it 
has been a difficult one and, with devaluation of sterling and 
the rupee, has become even more difficult for us. Subject to 
these things that we cannot fully control, we give necessary 
assurances. We have further stated that there will be no dif- 
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ferential treatment of foreign capital in India. Naturally, we 
are anxious and eager to encourage Indian industry, as any 
country would be, but in this larger context we think it is to 
the advantage of India to have foreign capital and to give it 
the necessary freedom to function. 

I should like you to bear in mind the background of the 
situation in India. We have, as most countries have, a fairly 
difficult labor situation with which to deal. I think labor has 
on the whole acted well. But there are difficulties and one does 
not know exactly what is going to happen. Therefore, we 
have to think in terms of our labor, feeling that it is having 
a square deal. It is not merely a question of money; it is a 
question of making labor feel good. If it doesn’t, even if there 
are no strikes, it just does not work as it ought to work. We 
want to increase labor’s capacity and efficiency. We want to 
infuse it with some kind of idealism. We want our workers 
to feel that they arc working for a cause from which they 
profit and the country profits. Keeping all this in view, we 
have framed our policy, which is not unchanging and which 
no doubt may be varied from time to time. But it does indi¬ 
cate the general lines of approach. 

For the rest, I should only like to say that, since I spent a 
good deal of my life in one type of activity which was largely 
a struggle for India’s freedom, when I speak about myself, 
please forget me as an individual and think of me rather as 
a symbol of a vast number of others who did likewise. Having 
won freedom, we were eager to reap the fruits of that free¬ 
dom, not for ourselves, but for the country. Therefore we are 
bent and determined to see that those fruits come, and to work 
for them with all our might and energy. 
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VII. 


On his first visit to Canada, Jawaharlal Nehru addressed the 
Canadian Parliament at Ottawa, October 24, 1949. His open¬ 
ing remarks, directed to the Prime Minister, were: “l am 
grateful to you, Sir, and the Honorable Members of this 
Parliament for the honor you have done me in inviting me to 
address you and for the warm welcome which you have been 

good enough to extend to me. 

It will be noted that he concluded with a brief passage in 

French. 

I AM happy to be in the capital of this great Dominion and 
to bring to you the greetings and good wishes of the gov¬ 
ernment and people of India. During the past twelve months, 
it has been my privilege to be associated in important dis¬ 
cussions with your prime minister, Mr. St. Laurent, and your 
secretary of state, Mr. Pearson. We have had to consider many 
difficult problems together and I am revealing no secret when 
I say that our point of view and Canada’s were identical, or 
very near to each other, on almost every one of them. In 
particular, I should like to refer to the spirit of understanding 
shown by your government and your representative at the 
meeting of Dominion prime ministers, held in London last 
April, in the determination of our future relationship with 
the Commonwealth. That spirit is in the great tradition of 
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your leaders, Sir John MacDonald, Sir Wilfred Laurier, and 
your last prime minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, who is still 
happily with us. That tradition has been one of association 
with the Commonwealth in complete freedom, unfettered by 
any outside control. Canada has been a pioneer in the evolu¬ 
tion of this relationship, and as such, one of the builders of the 
Commonwealth as an association of free and equal nations. 
India, as you know, will soon become a republic, but will re¬ 
main a member of the Commonwealth. Our past co-operation 
will not, therefore, cease or alter with the change in our 
status. On the contrary, it will have the greater strength that 
common endeavor derives from a sense that it is inspired and 
sustained by the free will of free peoples. I am convinced that 
this development in the history of the Commonwealth, with¬ 
out parallel elsewhere or at any other time, is a significant 
step toward peace and co-operation in the world. 

Of even greater significance is the manner of its achieve¬ 
ment. Only a few years ago Indian nationalism was in con¬ 
flict with British imperialism, and that conflict brought in its 
train ill will, suspicion, and bitterness, although, because of 
the teaching of our great leader Mahatma Gandhi, there was 
far less ill will than in any other nationalist struggle against 
foreign domination. Who would have thought then that sus¬ 
picion and bitterness would largely fade away so rapidly, 
giving place to friendly co-operation between free and equal 
nations? That is an achievement for which all those who are 
concerned with it can take legitimate credit. It is an out¬ 
standing example of the peaceful solution of difficult prob¬ 
lems, and a solution that is a real one because it does not lead 
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to other problems. The rest of the world might well pay heed 
to this example. 

Canada is a vast country and its extent is continental. It 
faces Europe across the Atlantic and Asia across the Pacific. 
Past history explains your preoccupation thus far with Euro¬ 
pean affairs. Past history as well as geography explains the 
depth and intimacy of our interest in Asia. But in the world 
of today, neither you nor we can afford to be purely national 
or even continental in our outlook; the world has become too 
small for that. If we do not all co-operate and live at peace 
with each other, we stumble on one another and clutch at 
one another’s throats. 

We talk of the East and the West, of the Orient and the 
Occident, and yet these divisions have little reality. In fact, the 
so-called East is geographically the West for you. During 
the last two or three hundred years some European nations 
developed an industrial civilization and thus became different 
in many ways from the East, which was still primarily agri¬ 
cultural. The new strength that technical advance gave them 
added to their wealth and power, and an era of colonialism 
and imperialism began during which the greater part of Asia 
was dominated over by some countries of Europe. In the long 
perspective of history this was a brief period and already we 
are seeing the end of it. The imperialism which was at its 
height during the last century and a half has largely faded 
away and only lingers in a few countries today. There can be 
little doubt that it will end in these remaining countries also, 
and the sooner it ends the better for the peace and security of 
the world. 

Asia, the mother of continents and the cradle of history’s 
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major civilizations, is renascent today. The dawn of its newly 
acquired freedom is turbulent because during these past two 
centuries its growth was arrested, frustration was widespread, 
and new forces grew up. These forces were essentially nation¬ 
alist, seeking political freedom, but behind them was the vital 
economic urge for bettering the economic condition of the 
masses of the people. Where nationalism was thwarted there 
was conflict, as there is conflict today where \ it is being 
thwarted, for example in Southeast Asia. To regard the pres¬ 
ent unsettled state of Southeast Asia as a result or as part of 
an ideological conflict would be a dangerous error. The 
troubles and discontents of this part of the world, and indeed 
of the greater part of Asia, are the result of obstructed free¬ 
dom and dire poverty. The remedy is to accelerate the advent 
of freedom and to remove want. If this is achieved, Asia will 
become a powerful factor in stability and peace. The philoso¬ 
phy of Asia has been and is a philosophy of peace. 

There is another facet of this Asian situation to which 
reference must be made. The so-called revolt of Asia is a striv¬ 
ing of the legitimate pride of ancient peoples against the ar¬ 
rogance of certain western nations. Racial discrimination is 
still in evidence in some countries and there is still not enough 
realization of the importance of Asia in the councils of the 
world. 

India’s championship of freedom and racial equality in 
Asia as well as in Africa is a natural urge of the facts of 
geography and history. India desires no leadership or domin¬ 
ion or authority over any other country. But we are compelled 
by circumstances to play our part in Asia and in the world 
because we are convinced that, unless these basic problems of 
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Asia are solved, there can be no world peace. Canada, with 
her traditions of democracy, her sense of justice, and her love 
of fair play, should be able to understand our purpose and our 
motives and to use her growing wealth and power to extend 
the horizons of freedom, to promote order and liberty, and to 
remove want, and thus to ensure lasting peace. 

India is an old nation and yet today she has within her 
something of the spirit and dynamic quality of youth. Some 
of the vital impulses which gave strength to India in past 
ages inspire us still, and at the same time we have learned 
much from the West in social and political values, in science 
and technology. We have still much to learn and much to do, 
especially in the application of science to problems of social 
well-being. We have gained political freedom, and the urgent 
task before us today is to improve rapidly the economic con¬ 
ditions of our people, and to fight relentlessly against pov¬ 
erty and social ills. We are determined to apply ourselves to 
these problems and to achieve success. We have the will and 
the natural resources and the human material to do so and 
our immediate task is to harness them for human betterment. 
For this purpose it is essential for us to have a period of peace¬ 
ful development and co-operation with other nations. 

The peace of one country cannot be assured unless there is 
peace elsewhere also. In this narrow and contracting world, 
war and peace and freedom are becoming indivisible. There¬ 
fore it is not enough for any one country to secure peace 
within its own borders, but it is necessary also that it should 
endeavor, to its utmost capacity, to help in the maintenance 
of peace all over the world. 

The world is full of tension and conflict today. Behind this 
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tension lies an ever growing fear that is the parent of so many 
ills. There are also economic causes that can be remedied only 
by economic means. There can be no security or real peace 
if vast numbers of people in various parts of the world live 
in poverty and misery. Nor indeed can there be a balanced 
economy for the world as a whole if the undeveloped parts 
continue to upset that balance and to drag down even the 
more prosperous nations. Both for economic and political rea¬ 
sons, therefore, it has become essential to develop these un¬ 
developed regions and to raise the standards of the people 
there. Technical advance and industrialization of these re¬ 
gions will not mean any injury to those countries which are 
already highly industrialized. International trade grows as 
more and more countries produce more goods and supply 
the wants of mankind. Our industrialization has a predomi¬ 
nantly social aim to meet the pressing wants of the great 
majority of our own people. 

This age we live in has been called the atomic age. Vast 
new sources of energy are being tapped, but instead of think¬ 
ing of them in terms of service and betterment of mankind, 
men’s thoughts turn to destructive purposes. Destruction by 
these new and terrible weapons of war can only lead to un¬ 
paralleled disaster for all concerned and yet people talk lightly 
of war and bend their energies to prepare for it. A very dis¬ 
tinguished American said the other day that the use of the 
atom bomb might well be linked to setting a house on fire 
in order to rid it of some insects and termites. 

Dangers undoubtedly threaten us and we must be on our 
guard against them and take all necessary precautions. But 
we must always remember that the way to serve or protect 
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mankind is not to destroy the house in which it lives and 
all that it contains. 

The problem of maintaining world peace and of diverting 
our minds and energies to that end thus becomes one of para¬ 
mount importance. All of us talk of peace and the desirability 
of it, but do we all serve it faithfully and earnestly? Even in 
our struggle for freedom, our great leader taught us the path 
of peace. In the larger context of the world we must inevitably 
follow that path to the best of our ability. I am convinced that 
Canada, like India, is earnestly desirous of maintaining peace 
and freedom. Both our respective countries believe in democ¬ 
racy and the democratic method, and in individual and 
national freedom. In international affairs, therefore, our objec¬ 
tives are similar and we have found no difficulty thus far in 
co-operating for the achievement of these aims. I am here 
to assure the government and people of Canada of our earnest 
desire to work for these ends in co-operation with them. The 
differences that have existed in our minds about East and 
West have little substance today and we are all partners in 
the same great undertaking. I have little doubt that in spite 
of the dangers that beset this world today, the forces of con¬ 
structive and co-operative effort for human betterment will 
succeed and the spirit of Man will triumph again. 

I thank you again, Sir, and the Honorable Members of this 
Parliament, who shoulder a great responsibility, for your 
friendly and cordial welcome and for your good wishes for 
my country. I realize that that welcome was extended to me 
not as an individual but as a representative and a symbol of 
my nation, and I am sure that my people will appreciate and 
welcome the honor you have done them, and will look for- 
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ward to fruitful harmony of endeavor between our two coun¬ 
tries for the accomplishment of common tasks. 

Avant de conclure. Monsieur le Premier Ministre, je vou- 
drais bien dire quelques mots dans la langue fran^aise. Je 
regrette que je n’ai pas la maitrise de parler longuement dans 
cette belle langue. Mais je vous assure que nous l’aimons vive- 
ment, et je vous apporte, vous canadiens francais, les saluta¬ 
tions et les vceux chaleureux du peuple et du gouvernment 
de rinde, auxquels j’ajoute les miens. 
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Being Unable to be present at the Herald Tribune Forum in 
New York,Mr. Nehru sent to it, on October 26, a recorded 
message as follows: 

T HE Herald Tribune Forum is discussing a subject of 
peculiar appropriateness in the world of today and even 
more so in the world of tomorrow. The interdependence of 
world problems expresses a truth which is evident to all 
thinking men and which we ignore at our peril. It is becom¬ 
ing increasingly difficult even to understand one problem 
unless we look at it in its world context. The interdependence 
of world problems means the interdependence of various parts 
of the world on one another. No country can isolate itself from 
the others and no country can solve the problems of war and 
peace by itself. The solution can only come by ever greater 
co-operation on a world scale. And so we advance necessarily 
to the realization of the world order and a world government. 

There can be no doubt that a world government must come 
sometime or other. For the only alternative to it is world 
suicide. Instead of marching, however slowly, to this realiza¬ 
tion of a world order, we are faced by rivalry and tension all 
over the world. Which of these two powerful tendencies will 
triumph in the end, will decide the fate of the world for gen¬ 
erations to come? 
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I have no doubt that ultimately a world order will be real¬ 
ized, though it may take a little time to do so because men s 
minds are not sufficiently attuned to it yet. In the economic 
sphere, this interdependence is patent today and, in spite of 
all the tension in the world, there is a strong tendency for 
mutual co-operation. We welcome, therefore, President Tru¬ 
man’s Point Four, which will encourage the development of 
underdeveloped countries and thus relieve some of the eco¬ 
nomic tensions of today. It is difficult to say what the shape 
and form of this world order will be. We have to proceed 
firmly and yet cautiously. The greatest barrier to it is the 
psychological barrier and we must try to remove that. That 
means, first of all, putting an end to the psychology of fear 
that pervades the world, and encouraging the growth of good 
will among peoples. 

India will help in this process to the best of her ability. Our 
nationalism has always been based on this conception of world 
order and international co-operation. I earnestly trust that the 
progressive forces of the world will co-operate together in this 
great task that confronts us. 
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At the University of Chicago, on October 27, in the Rocke¬ 
feller Memorial Chapel, Mr. Nehru spoke extempore. His 
opening remarks were: 

“Friends. I am presuming to call you so because you and 
others in this great country have been so extraordinarily 
friendly to me. Therefore, l hope that you will permit me to 
begin this address by calling you friends. 

“Apart from this l do not quite know how to begin, because 
this is the first occasion on which l have spoken in a chapel. 
I have had many varied audiences and have spoken about a 
variety of subjects on a variety of occasions, but this is a novel 
experience for me. 

“Reference has been made to certain problems of India — 
something about caste, something about education, and other 
matters. 1 could tell you about them if you liked, but it seems 
to me that there is not very much to say. I could tell you about 
our educational program. There is no difference among us as 
to the necessity of advancing education as rapidly as possible 
or as to the necessity of removing social barriers as rapidly as 
possible; but it would serve little purpose for me to go into 
details. 

“I think, perhaps, that it would be better if l placed before 
you in broad outline the picture of India by itself and the 
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picture of India in the world context . In doing so, if you will 
permit me, I shall speal^ rather as an individual and not as the 
prime minister of India, although it is a little difficult for me 
to separate the two!' 

Y OU know that during the last thirty years or so, we car¬ 
ried on rather intensively our campaign for India’s free¬ 
dom. We did not begin it; it was there. It had been continued 
for generations before us, but it came more to the world’s 
notice then, because a world figure stepped into the arena of 
all-Indian politics—that is, Mahatma Gandhi. And he pro¬ 
duced a very remarkable change in India. 

I was much younger then, of course, but still I have the 
most vivid memories of that change, because it affected me 
as it affected millions of our people. It was a strange change 
that came over us. We were at that time a very frustrated 
people, hankering and yearning for freedom and not knowing 
what to do about it. We were helpless, unarmed, unorgan¬ 
ized in any proper way, and totally incapable, as it seemed, 
of facing a great imperial power which was intrenched and 
which had been there for a hundred and fifty years or more. 
Further, this was a power which was not superficially there, 
not merely by force of armies, but which had dug down deep 
into the roots of India. It seemed an extraordinarily difficult 
task to remove it. 

Some of our young men, in the depths of their frustration, 
took to violent courses that were completely futile. Individual 
acts of terrorism took place, which meant nothing at all in 
the wider context of things. On the other hand, the politics 
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of some of our then leaders were so feeble that they could 
produce no result. So, between the two, we did not know what 
we could do. It seemed degrading to follow that rather humili¬ 
ating line, which some of the leaders of Indian public life in 
those days recommended; and, on the other hand, it seemed 
completely wrong and futile to adopt that terrorist method 
which, apart from being bad in itself, could not possibly gain 
any results. 

At that time, Gandhi’came on the scene, and he offered a 
way. It was an odd way—a new way—of political action. 
What he said was not new in its essence. Great men had said 
it previously, but there was a difference in that he applied 
that teaching to mass political action. Something which the 
individual had been taught to do, or how to behave in his 
individual life, was suddenly sought to be adopted to mass 
action—and mass action in a vast country of people who, from 
the educational point of view, were illiterate, untrained, and 
thoroughly frightened; people whom fear obsessed, and who 
(if I refer to the peasantry of our country, which formed 
about 80 per cent of our population) were kicked and cuffed 
by everybody who came in contact with them, whether 
it was a governmental agency, or the police, or their landlord, 
or the landlord’s agent, or the moneylender. Whoever it was 
treated them badly. They never had any relief from the tre¬ 
mendous burden they endured. 

Well, Gandhi came, and he told them that there was a way 
out—a way of achieving freedom. “First of all,” he said, “shed 
your fear. Do not be afraid. And then act in a united way, but 
always peacefully. Do not bear any ill will in your hearts 
against your opponent. You are fighting a system, not an in- 
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dividual, not a race, or not the people of another country, but 
a system—the imperialist system or the colonial system.” 

Now it was not very easy for us to understand all this; and 
much more difficult it must have been for others, our peas¬ 
antry and others. But the fact remains that there was some 
power in his voice, something in him which seemed to infuse 
other people and bring courage to them and to make them 
feel that this man was not an empty talker but that he meant 
what he said and that he would be able “to deliver the goods,” 
if I may put it colloquially. 

Almost magically, his influence spread. He was well known 
before that, but not in this particular way. And we saw, within 
a few months, a change come over our countryside. The peas¬ 
antry began to behave differently. It straightened its back. 
It could look you in the face. It had self-confidence and 
self-reliance. Now, that did not happen automatically, of 
course, for Gandhi’s message was carried to these peasants in 
the countryside by tens of thousands of young men and young 
women. First of all they went to the people; they became 
enthusiastic about it; and they took it. Within a few months, 
the whole aspect of India changed. 

Now, it is simple enough to say, “Do not be afraid. There 
is nothing magical about that. Of what were we afraid? What 
is a person normally afraid of? Many things. We were afraid 
of being put in prison. We were afraid of our property being 
confiscated for sedition. We were afraid, if you like, of being 
shot at and killed as rebels. Well, Gandhi argued with us. 
“After all, if you are so frightfully keen on freedom, what 
does it matter if you go to prison, if your property is con¬ 
fiscated, or even if you are killed? It does not much matter 
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because you will get something infinitely more. Apart from 
serving for a great cause and apart from possibly achieving 
results, the mere act of doing this will fill you with a certain 
satisfaction and joy.” 

Somehow or other that voice seemed to convince masses of 
people; and there was this tremendous change. 

That started in India what might be called the “Gandhi 
era” in our politics, which lasted up until his death and which, 
in some form or other, will, of course, continue. I mention 
this, so that you may have some kind of picture of how we 
behaved. Large numbers of us gave up our normal professions 
and avocations and went to the villages preaching this gospel. 
We preached other things, too, which our political organiza¬ 
tion demanded, and we forgot almost everything else that we 
used to do. Our lives changed completely, automatically. Not 
very deliberately, they simply changed. So much so that it 
was a little difficult for us even to interest ourselves in those 
activities with which we had been previously associated. We 
were absorbed in the new activity of the moment—and not 
just for a moment but for years. 

Obviously we could not have done so if we did not find a 
great deal of satisfaction in that. We did find satisfaction; 
and when people tell me or they imagine that I have gone 
through a great deal of pain and suffering because I went to 
prison for a number of years, they are partly right, maybe, 
but they are fundamentally wrong, because most of us who 
endured that felt that period to be the most significant of our 
lives. It was not a period which might be measured in terms 
of normal happiness, but it was something deeper than that— 
a period in which we felt a certain satisfaction. Why? Be- 
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cause for the moment our ideals were in conformity with our 
actions, or, to put it the other way, we acted in accordance 
with our ideals. And there can be no greater satisfaction to 
an individual than when there is such a synthesis of thought 
and action in him. Then he becomes, for the moment, an 
integrated individual, and he functions with power and 
strength and without doubt. The real difficulties seldom come 
from an external source. Real difficulties are those which 
arise in our own minds when we are in doubt as to what to 
do even when our minds are fairly clear, but we cannot do 
it for some other reasons. Then there is difficulty, obstruction 
in ourselves. Complexes arise. And because during that period 
we became, for the moment, integrated human beings, when 
thought and action more or less went together, we had the 
feeling of tremendous satisfaction in what we were doing. 

We wanted results, of course. We were working for results; 
but for the moment we were satisfied in the act of doing, 
results apart. We had ups and downs, apparent failures for 
the moment. But such was the nature of the activity—of the 
method and technique of action which Gandhi had taught us 
—that even in a moment of apparent failure there really was 
no going back. 

You may have heard that a large number of us, a hundred 
thousand of us, were in prison; and apparently nothing was 
happening in India. The movement for freedom was sup¬ 
pressed. It was so, in a superficial sense. Six months later, or 
a year later, suddenly one would find that that movement 
was very much alive. Repeatedly, the British government was 
amazed. They would think that they had put an end to this 
business; and then they would find that it had started off at 
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a higher pitch than ever, because a movement of that type, 
which was a peculiar mixture of a mass movement plus in¬ 
dividual action (that is, each individual doing something 
regardless of whether others did it or not), is very difficult to 
crush. It may be suppressed for a while, but, because there is 
that individual incentive and because the individual wants to 
act regardless even of whether others act or not, and when 
thousands and tens of thousands of individuals feel that way, 
it is difficult to suppress them. 

How do governments function? A democratic government, 
in the ultimate analysis, functions largely, of course, with the 
good will of the people and with their co-operation. It cannot 
go very much against them. Even an autocratic government 
has to have a measure of good will. It cannot function with¬ 
out it. In the ultimate analysis, a government functions 
because of certain sanctions which it has and which are repre¬ 
sented by its army or police force. If a government is in line 
with the thought of a majority of the people, it is a democratic 
government, and only a very small minority may feel its pres¬ 
sure. Now, if an individual refuses to be afraid of the sanc¬ 
tions of government, what is the government to do about it? 
It may put him in prison. The person is not afraid; he wel¬ 
comes it. He may be, if you like, shot down. He is not afraid 
of facing death. Well, then a government has to face a crisis; 
that is, a government, in spite of its great power, cannot really 
conquer an individual. It may kill him; it does not overcome 
him. That is failure on the part of the government—that is 
to say, a government that is essentially based, apart from the 
other factors which I have mentioned, upon the sanctions it 
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has, comes up against something—the spirit of man—which 
refuses to be afraid of those sanctions. 

Now, that is a thing which normal governments do not 
understand. They are upset by it. They do not know how to 
deal with it. They can deal with the individual, of course, in 
the normal way by treating him as a criminal. But that, too, 
does not work, because that man does not feel like a criminal, 
nor do others regard him as a criminal. So, it does not work. 

So that this process, this technique of action, was not one 
of overwhelming government so much by mass action, al¬ 
though there was that phase of it, but rather of undermining 
the prestige of a government before which an individual 
would not bow. Many of you no doubt have read something 
very like it in Thoreau’s writings. This was developed on a 
mass scale by Gandhi. Naturally, the people of India were 
not very well trained nor did they very well understand the 
philosophy of this technique of action. They were weak and 
frail human beings. They slipped and made mistakes, and all 
that. Nevertheless, on the whole, they did function according 
to that technique; and ultimately they triumphed. That is one 
thing I should like you to bear in mind. 

The second thing—quite different—is this: We were fight¬ 
ing for political freedom. That was a primary urge—the 
nationalist urge for political freedom. But always, right from 
the beginning, this political freedom was associated in our 
minds with economic and social progress and freedom. And 
because the more we went, as we went all the time, to the 
masses of the Indian people—the peasantry, the workers, the 
petty shopkeepers, especially in the rural areas—and the more 
we saw of the poverty of India, the more we were impressed 
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by it. We could not conceive of any freedom which could be 
only political freedom and which did not bring relief to these 
people. 

The first problem we took up, inevitably, was the land 
problem, because most of the peasantry were oppressed by 
the land-tenure system in India. It was a varied system— 
sometimes completely feudal, sometimes something less than 
feudal, but nevertheless bearing down heavily upon the ten¬ 
ant. So, right from the beginning in our program, the reform 
of the land-tenure system occupied a very prominent place. 

We explored other fields, too, and drew up various eco¬ 
nomic programs for the betterment of the people, because we 
looked upon political freedom, not as a final goal, but rather 
as a gateway and an opportunity for the nation to progress— 
as the removal of an obstruction which came in the way of 
our functioning as we wanted to function. The real function¬ 
ing and the real progress were to come afterward. 

We made many plans; and when, two and a quarter years 
ago, this freedom for which we had labored came, we had a 
large number of plans ready for advance along all kinds of 
fronts—economic, educational, health, labor. But although the 
dream which we had dreamed for a long time was coming 
true—and it was exciting to see a dream come true—it did 
not come true quite as we had wanted it to. 

In the process of its coming, the country was divided, par¬ 
titioned by our agreement under stress of circumstances. 
Wanting peace and wanting freedom and not wanting any¬ 
thing to delay it, we agreed to that partition, although we 
disliked it intensely, and we rather feared the consequences. 
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Still we thought, in the balance, that that would be the peace¬ 
ful way of doing it. 

As a matter of fact, peace did not follow that partition, and 
upheavals took place. Terrible things happened—killings, 
massacres of large numbers of people—and vast numbers 
migrated from one part of the country to another. We had 
six million refugees, displaced persons, call them what you 
will, come to India—uprooted from Pakistan. And about a 
like number went from India to Pakistan. Men of all types, 
men and women of all classes, all grades in life—rich people, 
poor people, middling people, peasants, of course, workers, 
merchants, industrialists, financiers, educationists, professors, 
lawyers, doctors—all classes leaving all their property, just 
hurrying across to save themselves. Six million of them—just 
think of the number we have had to look after! 

This was a terrific problem, and it is a terrific problem 
looking after six million refugees of all types. To remove 
them was big enough. The second thing, just to feed them 
and to give them shelter, was another very big task. But the 
final and the biggest task was to rehabilitate them. We have 
been engaged in that for these last two years. We have reha¬ 
bilitated a fairly large number, but still a considerable number 
remain, and I am afraid that this problem is going to be with 
us for many years. 

Look at the picture of India about the time when inde¬ 
pendence came to us, and just after. The coming of independ¬ 
ence was, as you know, peaceful in the sense of peace between 
India and the United Kingdom. It was done by agreement; 
and the whole process was done in an admirably peaceful 
way, which does great credit both to India and England. 
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One factor I should like you to remember in this particular 
connection is this: that the method, Gandhi’s technique of 
action, was not only peaceful but it was effective. It showed 
results. But it showed its effectiveness most in the way it 
brought about freedom and the fact that it led to no ill will 
between the two countries. And after achieving that freedom, 
we became, not completely devoid of ill feeling—I cannot say 
that—but it was extraordinary how suspicion, ill will, and 
bitterness against England faded away from our country. 
And, as you know, we decided, of our own free will, to co¬ 
operate with them in many things, and we have continued to 
co-operate with them. 

If you have to solve a problem, it is not much good to solve 
it and somehow create two or three more difficult problems, 
which is what normally happens. Gandhi’s way was not only 
to solve the problem but to solve it in such a way that it is a 
final, or relatively final, solution, without creating other 
problems. 

That problem was satisfactorily solved. Nevertheless, the 
ending of British rule after a hundred and fifty years naturally 
brought many problems in its trail. All kinds of forces, new 
forces, were released. All kinds of problems which had been 
arrested, hidden away, came up before us. There were the 
Indian princes, six hundred of them—big and small. That was 
a difficult matter. We could not possibly permit six hundred 
independent or semi-independent territories or islands all over 
India. No country could exist like that. Then there were many 
other reactionary forces in India which thought that, when 
the British went away, there would be a period of disorder 
and that they might take advantage of that—feudal elements, 
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other elements, narrow nationalistic elements, communal ele¬ 
ments, and the like. And then, at the top of this, this upheaval 
came in northern India after the partition. Naturally that 
helped all these reactionary elements, and they wanted to 
profit by it. 

This was a situation we had to face. Well, we faced it, and 
gradually we overcame it. We survived, and we began solving 
many of these big problems that had come up. Take the 
Indian states problem. We have practically solved it, and with 
remarkable speed, considering the complexity of it. Five or 
six hundred states* being disposed of peacefully and co¬ 
operatively even with the consent of the rulers of those states. 
Why? Because the whole Indian state system of these maha¬ 
rajas, and rajas, and nabobs was completely artificial and was 
kept up by the British power. Maybe a hundred and fifty 
years ago it was not so artificial, but much had happened 
since then, and I have no doubt that if the British had not 
been in India, these rulers either would have been removed 
or would have changed their nature, or would have been 
fitted into a new kind of political structure of India, just as 
in the last hundred and fifty years you have seen in Europe 
all kinds of principalities gradually disappearing. That would 
have happened in India, too. 

But it could not happen because the British—an external 
authority—protected these people. They were completely with¬ 
out strength, either in their own people or in any other way. 
And so, the moment the British power was removed, the 
Indian princes collapsed, practically speaking, like a house of 
cards; and they came to terms with us. And we gave them 
generous terms—generous in the sense that we gave them 
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generous pensions—but otherwise, they ceased to be rulers 
such as they were. In some places, in two or three cases, they 
continue for the moment as constitutional rulers, with minis¬ 
ters and other democratic forms of government. In other 
places they are just pensioned-off ex-rulers. This major prob¬ 
lem was solved with remarkable speed. 

The land problem, which we had taken up long ago, we 
wanted to go ahead with all speed, too. That is a much more 
difficult problem, but in a great part of India—three of our 
biggest provinces—it is practically solved, or in the process 
of being solved. It meant acquiring the land from these big 
landlords on payment of compensation. That meant rather 
big sums in the way of compensation. Therefore, it was com¬ 
plicated; otherwise, there was no difficulty. The actual culti¬ 
vators will keep their land, and the absentee owners will be 
paid compensation for giving up such rights as they might 
have had. We are proceeding with that. 

This is important because the biggest problem of Asia— 
taken as a whole—is the lan^l, or the agrarian problem. There 
are many other problems in Asia, but the basic problem, be¬ 
fore you can make progress in an agricultural country, is 
obviously the agrarian problem. I think that many of the 
troubles of Asia can be understood only if you keep in mind 
this fact: that the agrarian problem is the most important 
there. 

We tackled the agrarian problem in India, and, if I may so, 
the basic stability of the Indian government is due to the fact 
that we have dealt with the agrarian problem in a way satis¬ 
factory to the peasant in India. I might also mention in this 
connection. that the peasantry has suffered tremendously in 
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the past—everybody sitting on their backs—all of us. Our 
cities grew at the expense of our peasantry. For the first time 
in their lives the peasantry had a tolerably fair deal during 
the last war. That is, high prices of agricultural produce 
brought them much more money than they had ever seen. 
This resulted in their paying off the very heavy agricultural 
debt which they had, which was bearing down upon them. 
And, again, for the first time, they became free from debt— 
most of them. For the first time, also, they began to eat a 
litde more, because they got a good price. They were not 
forced to sell every bit of grain or other produce, as they were 
previously, to pay their rent. Previously they had to sell almost 
everything, just to hang on to their land. Because they got 
much higher prices for their produce, they could pay their 
rent easily and have something left over. So they began to 
eat more. 

That, of course, is a very good thing—their paying off their 
debt and the peasantry’s eating a little more wheat or rice— 
but this had a result that was slightly upsetting in another 
field. When a hundred million people begin to eat even a 
little more, it makes a vast difference to the total food stocks 
of the country. And we began to suffer from food deficits. 
Partly, those food deficits were caused by the partition, because 
some of our best wheat-growing areas went to Pakistan. There 
were other causes, too, but one of these causes was the fact 
that people were actually eating more. We wanted them to 
eat more, but for the moment we did not have the more to 
eat; or, rather, if they ate more, the others had to eat less, and 
that created a problem. We could not afford, as an autocratic 
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government might afford, to see people starving and dying 
of famine. 

May I remind you that not so long ago, in 1944, five years 
ago, while the war was going on, there was a terrible famine 
in Bengal. You may remember. Three million people died in 
the province of Bengal through sheer starvation. That famine 
took place because of many underlying reasons and causes, 
but it was directly related to the war in the sense that India’s 
resources were thrown into the war, without thought of how 
that would affect the masses generally. They were deprived 
of their necessaries, deprived of their food; and suddenly they 
had nothing. There was a bad harvest, and there were no 
resources left, and they died like flies. 

That could happen previously. A democratic government 
could not possibly face that, even if it wanted to. The gov¬ 
ernment would go. Some other government would come in. 
So then this food deficit took place, among other reasons, 
because people were eating a little more. The peasantry would 
not bring to the market all they previously had brought to 
the market. The cities began to suffer. We had to import food 
—large quantities of food which, again, became a terrible 
burden on us. 

This was apart from the normal difficulties created by the 
partition. The difficulties were very great, because the parti¬ 
tion of India meant suddenly cutting a living body into two. 
Everything was partitioned overnight, our communication 
system, telephones, telegraphs, postal system, our irrigation 
system, our transport system, our railways, our army, our civil 
services. Everything was divided up; and, in spite of the fact 
that it was done peacefully, it produced a certain amount of 
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confusion. Just at that time came this upheaval, and these 
vast numbers of refugees, millions of them. Then, we had also 
to face this food deficit and had to pay large sums of money 
to import food from abroad. 

It was not a very easy situation for any government to face, 
especially a new government, after its own country had been 
partitioned and all its services and everything had been upset. 
However, we have gone through this period and, on the 
whole, have made good. And may I say that because we have 
gone through this period and faced all these dangers and 
difficulties, as well as the previous period during our struggle 
for freedom, we have gained a sense of self-confidence. And 
we feel that we know very well that we have very difficult 
problems to face—they are very difficult—economic and 
others; but we have a feeling that we cannot have any more 
difficult problems to face than we have already faced and 
overcome. And so, there is a general feeling of confidence in 
the country in regard to the economic or other problems 
which we may have. We shall get over them. It will mean 
hard work. But we are perfectly prepared for hard work. We 
do not try to delude our people into thinking that they are 
going to have a soft time. But what they do want is not a soft 
time but a picture of the future for which they should work 
—a picture in which they can see, first of all, a progressive 
improvement of their lot, and present burdens being more or 
less fairly shared by all groups and not to be borne by some 
groups and not by others. That, as you can well appreciate, 
is a very irritating thing. 

That is the position of India. That being so, our primary 
concern in India today is to build this new India, to make it 
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prosperous, to do everything which could enable its economy 
to improve, more wealth to be created, and more production. 
In doing that, we feel that we should pay much more atten¬ 
tion to what might be called the basic industries, or certain 
basic things, than to other rather superficial industries. 

Our first attention is paid, therefore, to certain river-valley 
schemes. Some of them are very big schemes—bigger than the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Many of them are smaller. These 
river-valley schemes are multipurpose schemes—first of all, to 
avoid floods; secondly, to irrigate large areas of land for food 
production; thirdly, for hydroelectric power; then, also, pre¬ 
vention of soil erosion; prevention of malaria; and, ultimately, 
growth of industry. 

These are very ambitious schemes and rather costly. In our 
enthusiasm we wanted to go ahead with dozens and dozens 
of these schemes. We had to slow down a little when we 
found that we did not have the technical personnel or the 
financial capacity to go ahead with all of them. Nevertheless, 
we are going ahead with some of the big ones and many of 
the small ones; and we hope to go ahead with the others 
soon enough. 

Then we want to develop certain other basic industries— 
steel for example. We have a very big steel plant. It is not 
enough. We want to have more steel plants and machine-tool 
industries. Unless one has these basic things, one cannot in¬ 
dustrialize a country. We want to industrialize India, not 
thereby, of course, putting an end to its fundamentally agri¬ 
cultural character, because however much we may industrial¬ 
ize it, India will still remain basically an agricultural country 
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_and we have to pay special attention to its agricultural 

development. 

These are our problems, and we want and gladly accept 
any co-operation and any help that will assist us in the solving 
of these problems. 

Naturally, our eyes, our minds, are concentrated on our own 
problems, and as far as possible we do not want to get en¬ 
tangled in the world’s problems or the problems of Asia. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help it. 

In the world today it has become quite impossible for any¬ 
one, or any country, to isolate itself. India, by virtue of its 
geography alone, if for no other reason, just cannot ignore 
the other Asian countries or the whole Asian situation. If you 
go back and look at the history of India, you will find that, 
from the earliest ages, India had close connections with the 
Western world—that is, the world west of it, with Greece 
and Rome, with Egypt in the old days, and ancient Meso¬ 
potamia. India had close connections with all the countries 
of Western Asia—trade connections and cultural connections. 
We influenced each other very greatly. We influenced Greece, 
too, and were influenced partly by Greece. 

On the southeastern side our contacts with Southeast 
Asian countries were tremendous for over a thousand years. 
And, in fact, if you go to any of those Southeast Asian coun¬ 
tries, you will find remains of India everywhere—in their 
language and their culture, in their monuments, in their 
archaeological remains. All over, you see India written. 

With China and Japan, our contacts were not so intimate 
but still continuous for a long period of years, chiefly because 
the principal religion in China and Japan, that is, Buddhism, 
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came from India. At one time, thousands of Indians went to 
China, mostly Buddhist monks, carrying the message of the 
Buddha there; and Chinese pilgrims used to come to India 
and have written very interesting books about their travels 
in India. Huge caravan routes came all the way from Central 
Asia and Eastern and Western Asia to India and went back. 

A curious thing happened when the British came in. These 
contacts of India with the rest of Asia were suddenly stopped, 
partly deliberately, partly automatically. Our main contact 
with the outside world came to be by the sea route to Eng¬ 
land. Asia was cut off, and for a hundred and fifty years, 
India was cut off from Asia. If I wanted to meet anybody 
from a neighboring country in Asia, I was much more likely 
to meet him or her in Paris or London or Berlin than in Asia. 

Partly this was due, of course, to the growth of sea routes 
and the land routes going out, but partly there were political 
reasons. Chiefly again because of political reasons, that is, the 
end of British rule, partly, also, because of the development 
of the air routes, suddenly the whole of Asia opens out to us 
again, and ancient memories revive, and we think of our old 
contacts with the Arab world, or Iran, or China, or Burma, 
or Malaya, or Indonesia, or Indo-China. 

All these things come back. I remember a Siamese student 
once writing to me from Siam, referring to India. Siam was, 
of course, his mother country. He referred to India as his 
grandmother country. That is an odd way of referring to it, 
but he meant that Siam had derived much from India in the 
past and that the Siamese looked up to India as a kind of 
source of their own culture. 

There is that feeling of relationship to an extent, so that 
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whether India wants to or not, she suddenly has to face these 
new contacts with Asian countries and these new responsibil¬ 
ities. Of course, whether you think in terms of trade or com¬ 
merce or defense, India comes into the picture—whether it is 
Western Asia or Southeast Asia or the Far East. You may 
consider Southeast Asian problems apart from Western Asian 
problems, but in both these India comes in. So India cannot 
be isolated. 

In the world today, no country—big or small—can just iso¬ 
late itself. We have to face very difficult problems, and those 
people who are in positions of responsibility have really a 
terrific burden to carry. The burden would, anyhow, be very 
difficult and great, but the real difficulty, a moral difficulty if 
I may say so, is this: that you may perhaps be convinced in 
your mind of a certain course of action which is right or, if 
I may put it another way, you may be convinced of what is 
truth in a certain context. As an individual, if you are con¬ 
vinced, it is your duty to follow that line regardless of conse¬ 
quences. As a political leader, you do not function as an 
individual; you function through other individuals whom you 
lead. You have to make those other individuals also under¬ 
stand the truth as you perceive it. It is not enough for you to 
perceive it. They are the material through which you act, and, 
therefore, the measure of their activity is governed not by 
your understanding but by their own understanding of what 
you say. 

Difficult problems, political or moral, if you like, thus arise. 
That you have to function through a medium is a limiting 
factor. You have to function through masses of men, or gov¬ 
ernments, or groups, not as an individual. As an individual, 
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if you function, you may be a very great leader—a prophet, 
if you like—but you are functioning as an individual, no 
doubt influencing others, no doubt influencing succeeding 
generations tremendously. But, first of all, political leaders 
are not prophets, nor are they normally great seekers after 
truth. Even if they choose to follow what they consider the 
right path, they are limited by the fact that they have to make 
others move and not themselves do it. And so they compro¬ 
mise; and they have to compromise inevitably. Not only some¬ 
times with their own people but in the circumstances, in the 
context of things, they have to compromise, because there are 
so many forces at play which they cannot control. Either they 
retire from the scene, or they compromise. Now, once you 
start compromising, you are on a slippery slope, and it may 
land you anywhere. So, what is one to do? Because, on the 
one hand, there is this danger of your losing hold of all touch 
with reality, or truth, if you like, and, on the other hand, 
unless you compromise, you do not acknowledge reality, you 
are cut off from it and function as an individual and not as 
a leader. 

That is a difficult problem, which each one of us in his own 
small or big way has to face. I know no answer to it, because 
there can be no general answer; and each case has to be meas¬ 
ured and considered separately. But I would say this: that 
even when one compromises, one should never compromise 
in regard to the basic truth. One may limit the application 
of it, remembering always the basic way, what the basic ob¬ 
jective is, where we are aiming. If we always remember the 
basic objective and always aim that way, it may be permis¬ 
sible, as a next step, to say something much less than that 
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which people understand. But if we forget the basic objective, 
then the small step may lead us astray. 

Well, here in the present-day world, people talk of the atom 
bomb and are afraid of all the possible consequences which 
even this present generation might have to face. It is a very 
extraordinary situation, because one may say that science and 
the application of science have developed so much that it 
should be easily possible for the whole world to satisfy not 
only the primary needs of humanity but other needs, also, 
and to have full opportunities of individual or group develop¬ 
ment without the necessity of any conflict. I think that it can 
be mathematically shown that it is possible for the whole 
world to prosper if the resources of the world were turned 
in the direction of the betterment of humanity, instead of so 
much of them being used for and wasted for purposes of war 
and the preparation for war. So, for the first time in history, 
mankind has the key to its own happiness in its own hands. 
We know that possibly two or three hundred years ago if 
this problem had been posed, it would have been difficult to 
answer, because all of mankind could not be prosperous to¬ 
gether, two to four hundred years ago. 

But today it can be mathematically shown and proved that 
mankind can be. And, yet just then, when we can solve a 
problem which has afflicted the world through ages past, we, 
so to speak, in our own good will or ill will, raise this new 
problem which may be exemplified today by the atom bomb. 
Of course, the atom bomb is only a symbol of other things. 
It is an extraordinary thing that we live in fear of it all the 
time, not knowing when suddenly disaster may descend upon 
us. I am not terribly afraid of it, first, because I do not think 
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that there is much likelihood o£ that disaster descending upon 
us in the near future or for some years to come. I hope that 
if these years are properly utilized, it will never come, pro¬ 
vided we do work to that end consciously, provided we are 
not terribly afraid. What the real danger of the situation is, 
is that of fear wrong steps might be taken. 

We have got into this vicious circle. I am quite certain that 
in the world today there are very few persons who can con¬ 
ceivably think of war; that, in every country, a vast number 
of people, almost everyone, desires peace. And yet, in spite of 
that, there must be something wrong with our thinking or 
with our actions. Why should we be caught in this web? We 
may say, of course, that it is not our fault, that it is other 
people’s fault. And it is doubtless true. Nevertheless, there is 
something wrong in our getting caught in that dilemma. 
Gandhi always told us, “You have no business to blame the 
British for the failures in your national movement—the 
failures in what you arc trying to do. Of course, the British 
government would try to check you; that is their function. 
So long as they do not agree and so long as the whole matter 
is not settled, they will check you. So, what is the good of 
blaming them, because they check you and defeat you? It 
shows your failure. It is always your failure if you do not 
succeed, not the Britisher’s failure. So, it is not much good 
our blaming them for it.” 

It is not much good our blaming others. Others, no doubt, 
are to blame. That is not the point. But we should find a way 
out and not depend upon the good will or the ill will of 
others, for then we become dependent on what others do in 
regard to war and peace. 
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I have obviously no magical formula to offer anybody in 
regard to this dilemma, which is a very difficult one for a 
politician, for any person with responsibility. No person with 
responsibility can afford to take a risk about his country. He 
has to prepare for any eventuality. He has to prepare against 
any possible aggression. He cannot, humanity being what it 
is, just take up the line of a complete, if I may say so, passive 
resistance and say, “We shall do nothing and hope that no¬ 
body else will do anything.” He cannot take the risk, and he 
has to prepare for any eventuality. 

On the other hand, the very act of that preparation some¬ 
times goes so far as to bring a possible conflict nearer; and it 
is obvious that that conflict, if it comes on a world scale, is 
likely to be a disaster of unparalleled magnitude. Nobody 
knows exactly what will happen, but one thing is dead cer¬ 
tain—that the modern world, as it functions today, and mod¬ 
ern civilization as it is, will hardly survive. 

If that is so, and we must realize that that is likely to 
happen, then it is not merely a question of victory and defeat. 
Of course, victory is always desirable so that we may do what 
we want to do. But the question is a much deeper one of 
obtaining certain objectives to which you aim. When you 
fight a war, you fight it to attain certain objectives. Victory 
is not the objective, but a step, the removal of an obstruction, 
so that you may attain the objective. If you forget that ob¬ 
jective, then the victory you gain itself is rather a hollow vic¬ 
tory. It is some relief, no doubt, but you have not gained the 
objective. Hence, the last two wars, which have been tre¬ 
mendous victories in the military sense, have somehow not 
relieved the tensions of the world. 
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So perhaps in this context it is worth while thinking how 
far the Gandhian technique is applicable. I do not know how 
far it is applicable practically, because there are innumerable 
difficulties, but I think that whether practically it is applicable 
or not, in a sense, psychologically and mentally it may apply 
somewhat, and it may help us somewhat. 
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At the University of California, on October 31, the Greeks 
"Theatre on Berkeley campus held the largest audience that 
fawaharlal Nehru addressed during his visit to America, blis 
extempore opening remarks were as follows: 

“l have addressed many audiences in my own country and 
in other countries and many of them have been larger in 
numbers than this present audience. They have been varied 
in composition—city foil\, farmers and peasants in vast num¬ 
bers, university students, workers, and others. But in this 
varied experience of speaking large audiences, l think that 
this present occasion will remain in my memory for a very 
long time. Indeed it is going to leave an unforgettable impres¬ 
sion to have come here to this beautiful Greek theater in this 
lovely campus of the university, and to have spoken to this 
great audience largely composed of the younger generation 
on whom the problems of the world will come, if not today 
then tomorrow. 

"Because l do not fit into the category of politicians and 
prime ministers, it has been my custom usually to speak with¬ 
out any written script, rather informally, because always it is 
my desire to get to k notv audience, to react to them, to be 

a little informal with them. But ever since fate and circum¬ 
stance put me into the high office which l hold today, and, 
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even more so, ever since 1 came to the United States, I have 
been told I must be careful of what I say. Otherwise, I might 
ramble on or l might say some things which, in the opinion 
of others, I should not have said. So I have felt a little con¬ 
strained and have had to function out of my natural medium. 
On this occasion, therefore, I have put down on paper what l 
propose to say to you. I am afraid having had to put it down 
on paper has made it a little more formal, a little drier, per¬ 
haps, than it should have been, than I should have li\ed it to 
be. 1 am deeply moved by this occasion, by the words that you, 
Mr. President, said, and by this audience, consisting, as I have 
said, of a generation which is on the threshold of lifes prob¬ 
lems and on whom, ultimately, will fall the burden of solving 
them tomorrow. Perhaps many of us who are in positions of 
authority in various countries have not succeeded remarkably 
in solving the world’s problems. I hope you will have better 
success. 

"/ shall now proceed to the written script.” 

F OR nearly three weeks I have been a wanderer in this vast 
country and have visited many great cities and famous uni¬ 
versities. Everywhere that I have gone, I have received whole¬ 
hearted welcome and generous hospitality. I have met many 
of the leaders of this country, men and women who wield 
authority and shoulder responsibility in various phases of a 
great nation’s activities. I have had glimpses also of many 
others who work in field or factory and are the backbone of 
a nation. I wish I could have had more opportunities of meet¬ 
ing ordinary people and seeing them at work and at play. 
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But my time was limited and so, regretfully, I had to deprive 
myself of this opportunity. 

The President of the United States described my visit to 
this country in vivid language as a voyage of discovery. That 
description was true enough, as I had to learn and find out 
many things, and yet how can anyone discover this great 
country in three or four weeks? All my life I have been en- 
gaged in a quest—the discovery of my own country, India. 
During this life’s journey of discovery I have found much in 
my country that inspired me and that interested me and that 
made me understand a little what India was and is today. 
And yet India, with the weight of ages behind her and with 
her urges and desires in the present, has been only partially 
discovered by me and I am continually finding out new facets 
of her many-sided personality that continually surprise me. 

How then can I presume to discover this great country 
during a brief visit? And yet even a brief visit may give 
some insight into the ideals and objectives and the springs of 
action of a nation. And so I made myself receptive in order 
to understand somewhat the spirit of America and the sources 
of the inner strength that has made her great. All the world 
sees, sometimes perhaps with a little envy, her great prosperity 
and the tremendous advance she has made in the applications 
of science for human betterment. From that all of us have to 
learn much; and yet, it was obvious to me that no great mate¬ 
rial advance could take place or could last long unless there 
were deeper foundations underlying it. The picture of the 
average American presented to the outside world is of a hard- 
headed, efficient, and practical businessman, intent on making 
money and using that money to add to his power and infiu- 
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ence. That picture, no doubt, has some truth in it. And yet 
there is another picture, and, I think, a much more enduring 
one, of a warmhearted and very generous people, full of good 
will to others and with a firm belief in the basic principles on 
which this great republic was founded—the principles of free¬ 
dom, equality, and democracy. It has been my good fortune 
to see this latter picture wherever I have gone, and this has 
made me realize wherein lies the real strength of America. 
Everywhere I have found a love of freedom and a desire for 
peace and co-operation, and, among the people, a frankness 
and human approach which make a friendly understanding 
easy. Because of this approach, I have also ventured to speak 
frankly what I had in my mind. 

After spending some days on the East Coast of this conti¬ 
nental country, and paying brief visits to the Middle West, 
and having a glimpse of the South, I have now come to the 
western coast of America and to the famous and cosmopolitan 
city of San Francisco. I could not have gone back to India 
without visiting the West Coast, about which I had heard so 
much. 

During these wanderings of mine, I have noticed the great 
variety of American life and at the same time the fundamental 
unity of it. I have been reminded again and again of my own 
country with its vast extent and its diversity and unity. The 
United States, astride between two great oceans, looks out to 
the east toward Europe on the one side and to the west to¬ 
ward Asia. So, also, India has had many windows looking 
out at various parts of the great Asian continent. India has 
had close contacts with Western Asia, Central Asia, South¬ 
east Asia, and the Far East. Geography has played a dominant 
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part in the history and development of both the United States 
and India, and will no doubt continue to influence consider¬ 
ably the course of events in the future. That influence is not 
so great today as it used to be because of the tremendous 
development of transport and communications, which make 
every country almost the neighbor of another. The United 
States, by virtue of her origin and history, naturally looked 
toward Europe and only gradually spread toward the west. 
Europe was, in fact, for a long period the principal center of 
the world’s activities. 

A change of supreme importance has now come over the 
world scene, and that is the renascence of Asia. Perhaps, when 
the history of our times comes to be written, this re-entry of 
this old continent of Asia—which has seen so many ups and 
downs—into world politics, will be the most outstanding fact 
of this and the next generation. All the world is concerned 
with this, but more particularly the United States because of 
her geographical and pivotal position, apart from the great 
power that she wields in world affairs today. 

The world is full of unsolved problems today; perhaps all 
of them can be considered as parts of one single problem. 
This problem cannot be solved unless the full implication of 
this renascence of Asia is kept in mind, for Asia will in¬ 
evitably play an ever growing part in world affairs. Asia, 
arrested in her growth, faces this world problem in two of its 
major aspects—political and economic. The political problem 
—that is, the achievement of political freedom—has a certain 
priority because without it no effective progress is possible. 
But owing to the delay in the achievement of political free¬ 
dom, the economic problem has become equally important 
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and urgent. National freedom is thus the first essential in Asia 
and although most of the countries of Asia have achieved this, 
some still remain under colonial domination. These relics of 
foreign rule will have to go, giving place to national freedom, 
and thus satisfying nationalism, which is the predominant 
urge of Asian peoples. Economic betterment of the vast masses 
of Asia is equally essential both from their point of view and 
from the point of view of world peace and stability. This will 
involve a progressive industrialization of these countries and 
in this the United States can play a vital role. 

There is another danger point that is always to be borne in 
mind, and that is racial discrimination and inequality. This 
is also a relic from the past, which has no place today and is 
naturally resented by those who suffer under it. 

India is an ancient country with millennia of history behind 
it, but she faces the world today as a young and dynamic 
nation. For thirty years she concentrated on her struggle for 
national freedom. But that struggle, under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, was an unusual one.' That great man, 
whom we call the father of our nation, gave some impress of 
his mighty personality to India, and more especially to our 
generation. And so today, as we look out upon the world 
and fashion our foreign policy, we are governed by some¬ 
thing of diat idealism as well as the realistic approach that 
Gandhi gave to our struggle. If India is to play any effective 
part in world affairs, or even in her own development, she has 
to function in conformity with the ideals that she has held 
for these many years. Those ideals are essentially of peace and 
co-operation, of national freedom, of a growing internation¬ 
alism leading to a world order, of equality among nations and 
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people, and of eradication of want and misery from the mil¬ 
lions who suffer from it. 

Mahatma Gandhi taught us to view our national struggle 
always in terms of the underprivileged and those to whom 
opportunity had been denied. Therefore there was always an 
economic facet to our political struggle for freedom. We re¬ 
alized that there was no real freedom for those who suffered 
continually from want, and, because in India there were 
millions who lacked the barest necessaries of existence, we 
thought of freedom in terms of raising and bettering the lot 
of these people. Having achieved political freedom, it is our 
passionate desire to serve our people in this way and to re¬ 
move the many burdens they have carried for generations 
past. Gandhi said on one occasion that it was his supreme 
ambition to wipe every tear from every eye. That was an am¬ 
bition beyond even his power to realize, for many millions of 
eyes have shed tears in India, in Asia, and in the rest of the 
world; and perhaps it may never be possible to stop, com¬ 
pletely, this unending flow of human sorrow. But it is cer¬ 
tainly possible for us to lessen human want and misery and 
suffering; and what are politics and all our arguments worth 

if they do not have this aim in view? 

We live in an age of paradox and continuing crisis. We 
talk of peace and prepare for war. We discuss internation¬ 
alism and one world, and yet narrow nationalisms govern our 
activities. There is said to be a conflict of ideologies, and this 
argument and the conflict that flows from it usually take 
place without much thought of the ideals and objectives that 
should govern us. We move from one temporary expedient 
to another, never catching up with the pace of events. Priding 
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ourselves on shaping history, we function day to day as slaves 
of the events that inexorably unroll themselves before our 
eyes, and fear possesses us and hatred follows in its train. 

None of us, and especially those who have to shoulder the 
burden of responsibility, can ignore the realities and dangers 
of the moment. We cannot live in an idealistic world of our 
own creation. Yet it may be that what we consider the im¬ 
mediate reality might only be a passing phase, and we have to 
look a little deeper in order to understand and control events. 
The world has made astonishing progress in technology and 
material advancement. That is all to the good and we must 
take full advantage of it. But the long course of history and 
human development shows us that there are certain basic 
truths and realities that do not change with the changing 
times, and unless we hold fast to them we are likely to go 
astray. The present generation has often gone astray in spite 
of all the wonderful accumulation of knowledge that we 
possess, and danger always looms ahead. 

What, then, is lacking and how can we solve these crises in 
human affairs? I am no prophet, nor have I any magical 
remedy to suggest. I have tried to grope my way, to think 
straight and to co-ordinate, as far as possible, action to 
thought. I have often found it difficult to do so, for action on 
the political plane is not individual action but group and mass 
action. Nevertheless, I am convinced that any policy, any ideol- 
ogy, which ignores truth and character in human beings and 
which preaches hatred and violence, can only lead to evil results. 
However good our motives may be and however noble the 
objective we aim at, if the path we follow and the means we 
adopt are wrong and evil, we can never achieve that objec- 
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tive. If we seek peace we must labor for peace and not for 
war. If we seek harmony and good will among the various 
peoples of the world, we must not preach or practice hatred. 
It is true that there is plenty of violence and hatred in the 
world today and we cannot permit this to triumph, as we can¬ 
not submit to any aggression. We have to combat evil and 
aggression, but in doing so we have to remember not only 
our aims and objectives but also that the means we adopt 
should be in conformity with them. 

The growth of modern civilization, with its magnificent 
achievements, has led more and more to the centralization of 
authority and power, and encroachments continue to be made 
on the freedom of the individual. Perhaps to some extent this 
is inevitable, as the modern world cannot function without 
considerable centralization. We sec, however, this process of 
centralized authority being carried to such an extreme that 
individual freedom almost vanishes. The state becomes su¬ 
preme in everything, or groups of individuals have so much 
concentrated power at their disposal that individual freedom 
tends to fade away. Different and sometimes hostile ideologies, 
from their respective points of view, encourage this concentra¬ 
tion of power in the state or the group. This must ultimately 
result not only in human unhappiness but also in a lessening 
of that creative genius that is so essential for the growth of 
humanity. We have to find some balance between the cen¬ 
tralized authority of the state and the assurance of freedom 
and opportunity to each individual. 

This and like problems will have to be solved in the minds 
of men before we can mold the shape of things to our liking. 
What more appropriate place can there be for the considcra- 
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tion of these problems than a university where the rising gen¬ 
eration is being trained to take part in the business of life and 
to shoulder its burdens? 

As I stand here in the beautiful campus of this university, 
surrounded by the peace and beauty of nature and the creative 
genius of man, the conflicts and troubles of the world seem 
far away. The past crowds in upon me, the past of Asia, of 
Europe and of America, and standing on this razor’s edge 
of the present, I try to peep into the future. I see in this past 
the long struggle of Man against adverse surroundings and in 
the face of innumerable difficulties. I see his repeated martyr¬ 
dom and crucifixion, but I see also the spirit of Man rising 
again and again and triumphing over every adversity. Let us 
look at this perspective of history, gain wisdom and courage 
from it, and not be oppressed too much by the burden of the 
past and of the present. We are the heirs of all these ages 
that have gone before us and it has been given to us to play 
our part during a period of great transition in this world. 
That is a privilege and a responsibility and we should accept 
it without fear or apprehension. History tells us of the struggle 
of Man for freedom, and in spite of many failures his achieve¬ 
ments and success have been remarkable. That freedom is not 
merely political, but must also be economic and spiritual. 
Only then can he grow and fulfill his destiny. That freedom 
has also to be envisaged today not merely in terms of group 
freedom often resulting in nations warring against one an¬ 
other, but as individual freedom, within free national groups, 
in the larger context of world freedom and order. The prob¬ 
lems of Asia, of Europe, and of America can no longer be 
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dealt with separately; they are parts of a single world problem. 

The future appears to be full of conflict and difficulty, but 
I have little doubt that the spirit of Man, which has survived 
so much, will triumph again. 
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In San Francisco, on November i, the San Francisco Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, the World Trade Association, the American 
Association for the United Nations, the World Affairs Coun¬ 
cil of Northern California, and the Teague of Women Voters 
of San Francisco joined to do honor to A fr. Nehru at Hotel 
Fairmont. He spoke extempore as follows: 


A QUESTION which has often been asked me is: What 
are your impressions of America? Well, I came to 
America, after a good deal of reading of American history 
and American literature, and having met a large number of 
Americans abroad and in my own country. So I did not come 
with a blank mind. I had very definite notions about Amer¬ 
ica, and not, if I may say so, superficial notions, but gathered 
from a good deal of study. Nevertheless, it makes a tremen¬ 
dous difference to visit a country rather than to read about it. 
I do not know that any basic impression of America that I 
have had has been vitally changed by my visit. And yet the 
overall impression is something enormously greater than it 
was before I came. To what is that due? How do you form 
impressions of countries? Certainly from what you read or 
hear about them. But ultimately you form impressions by the 
people you meet from those countries. It is from that human 
touch that you like or dislike a country. If you know many 
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people in a country personally, you judge of that country 
from those people, and there is a certain affinity in your deal¬ 
ings with that country because you know some people there. 
So my coming here and meeting large numbers of people, 
very distinguished people and others also, has brought that 
human touch into a picture which was perhaps a cold picture 
before. And that has made a tremendous difference. 

I was very fortunate of course, because I was received with 
excessive friendliness and cordiality. Any person would have 
reacted to that. More especially, perhaps, I reacted to it be¬ 
cause I am rather susceptible in that respect. Even in my own 
country, having had to deal with large masses of people, and 
having tried always to understand them, even though I was 
often somewhat different from them, I developed a sense of 
receptiveness to people’s minds and ideas, and to mass minds 
and ideas. This led me to think that, when we talk of inter¬ 
national affairs and international co-operation, it is most im¬ 
portant for one to have a certain personal touch, that human 
touch, before we can really understand the relationships of 
nations or understand another country properly. How many 
of our troubles in the world are due to lack of understanding! 
Politicians—that is, people like me—misbehave often enough, 
but generally speaking, the normal human being all over the 
world is not very different from another person. He has more 
or less the same urges, the same desires, and he is a friendly 
person. But unfortunately the fate of the world is often de¬ 
cided by politicians who function in an abstract vacuum and 
in upper strata where the human element does not come in. 

I do not know how this problem can be solved of giving the 
politician more of the human touch that is so essential to the 
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understanding of people, human beings, and therefore to 
the solving of problems. But it seems to me that in the mod¬ 
ern context of the world it is more important than ever to 
have that human approach to our biggest problems. 

I am asked questions which are important no doubt, but 
which seem to me to be extraordinarily lacking in under¬ 
standing of the human approach to a problem. Here is India, 
a country heaving with desires, with urges, with forces that 
are in conflict with each other. It is a tug of war, pulling in 
different directions. How can I answer with a yes or no a 
question about this variety that I see in India? You refer to 
San Francisco as a place where all kinds of peoples of different 
cultures, different racial backgrounds, came together and co¬ 
alesced and formed a magnificent unity in their diversity of 
culture, which in another sense can be applied to the whole of 
the United States. Would you have it that the United States 
or San Francisco should lose this diversity and be regimented 
into just one way of thinking, one way of acting, and one 
way of believing? It wouldn’t be very interesting then. So it 
is difficult to oversimplify problems and national outlooks in 
this complicated world. And the first thing is to remember 
that it is a very diversified world. Although I think that there 
is a great deal of unity about the average human being, his 
thoughts and urges, there is also a great deal of diversity in 
mental approaches, cultural backgrounds, in superficial things 
like eating and drinking and dressing. Most people are misled 
by this diversity at first sight and think that they are seeing 
somebody entirely different. Then there is no human bond be¬ 
tween them. The conflicts between nations probably occur, 
apart from political or other reasons, more from this feeling of 
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alienness, of some kind of a gulf separating one from another. 
Where somebody is alien and where you do not know him, 
there is always an element of fear coming in from the un¬ 
known. One is afraid of the unknown. One does not fear so 
much the known danger; you can estimate it, you know where 
you are. But the unknown danger is always something to be 
afraid of because we do not know how to measure it exactly. 
We do not know how some other party will react or some 
other nation will react. 

So I submit that you cannot understand world affairs unless 
you apply the human touch to them, apart from any political 
or economic aspects of them which you may explore. It is 
important to remember that the world—in spite of its growing 
unity in a hundred ways, accelerated by scientific develop¬ 
ments and transport, communications, world literature, going 
from one place to another and so on—the world is diverse, 
externally, and it is good that it is diverse. There is a great 
deal of variety in it. And I don’t see why we should try to 
make it one regimented, uniform place where people function 
exactly in the same way. 

Now, if the world is a diverse place, and if cultural back¬ 
grounds are somewhat different, one should understand them. 
One should not get angry at them or one should not imagine 
that another person having another cultural background is 
therefore hostile to us. That has nothing to do with it. Take a 
country like India, where we have a more or less continuous 
cultural history of let us say 5,000 years or more. The earliest 
traces of Indian history which we get are in a very well- 
developed city organization, well-built cities, with trade and 
commerce going on. This was 5500 years ago. That culture, of 
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course, must have taken a long time to grow. It didn’t begin 
with a big city, obviously. So we have a tremendous back¬ 
ground, historically speaking. During this period we have all 
kinds of incursions into India, physical incursions, incursions 
of ideas. And India exported her ideas abroad all over Asia, 
and outside Asia, too. We were in intimate contact with the 
old Greeks, with the old Romans, with the old Egyptians, 
even before that with the old Mesopotamians, with the Iran¬ 
ians, Persians, and Arabs on the one side, and on the other, 
with the Chinese, Japanese, the people of Central Asia, the 
Turks as they were, not the modern Turks, but the old Turks. 

If you go to Southeast Asia, you will find today, in almost 
every part of it, almost everything reminding you of some¬ 
thing from India, whether it is their literature, their archae¬ 
ological remains, their buildings, their street names, their 
personal names. They are derived from Sanskrit. The domltiant 
feature of India’s long history is the enormous capacity of 
India to absorb people; to be influenced by them, no doubt, 
but generally to influence them and absorb them, like a sea 
where rivers flow in, making a slight difference, but becoming 
a part of India. And another dominant feature connected with 
this is the capacity of India to synthesize. 

If you read the old philosophies you will find how power¬ 
fully Greek philosophy was influenced by Indian philosophy. 
The only two nations of the ancient world that had theaters 
were Greece and India, both developing separately, with per¬ 
haps a slight influence upon one another. Of course you all 
know about the Greek drama, which is a thing of amazing 
genius and power. Perhaps a few of you know of the Indian 
drama, which is different, but amazingly fine and very an- 
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cient. So India was influenced and influenced in turn Asia 
and, in part, other countries. 

Today India has other influences working from the West. 
During the past one hundred years or so, during the days of 
British rule, we could not develop as we should. We were 
arrested in many ways as alien domination always arrests one. 
Nevertheless, obviously, we were influenced by England, the 
development of industrial civilization, and European culture. 
We had become completely static and were not progressing at 
all. Then we had this flow of European thought in various 
forms. Naturally we absorbed it to a considerable extent, and 
and at the same time we reacted against it as coming from an 
alien source. Probably we would have absorbed it much more 
as a free country, but however much we reacted against it, 
we absorbed it also. And so we find in India a curious amal¬ 
gam of much that is in the East and the West. There is a 
great deal, of course, of the product of Indian genius itself, 
plus influences of nearby countries, plus European culture. 
And in a sense, in the mind of India today there is some kind 
of pushing to and fro of these various forces, old and new, 
trying to find some kind of equilibrium. That is the psycho¬ 
logical background. 

Then we come to the fact that India gained her independ¬ 
ence after a long struggle, attained fortunately by peaceful 
methods, leaving no trace of bitterness behind. Neverthe¬ 
less this change-over was a big fact, and it released energies 
in India, tremendous energies, as freedom always does. The 
release of energy is always good. It shows vitality in a nation. 
But freedom coming suddenly also goes to the head. Freedom 
tends to become license occasionally, and that vitality that is 
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suddenly released after a long period of being arrested, tends 
to go in all kinds of directions, right and wrong. That is 
natural. It flows out and as there are no regulated channels 
in which it can flow, it simply overflows. You go on digging 
channels while it overflows. 

I talk about India because I know India well. But the same, 
I suppose, happens in every country. We try to simplify an 
issue and then ignore many of the other important factors and 
go wrong in understanding the position, because before you 
try to solve a problem, you have to know what the real prob¬ 
lem is. You have to frame the question properly. I find too 
great a tendency to try to answer a question that has not been 
properly framed, to try to solve a problem without any at¬ 
tempt to understand it. 

Then again, I have talked here and elsewhere about the 
renascence of Asia. Asia is a very big continent and each 
country functions differently and has a different background. 
What I just mentioned about India applies to every country 
in varying degrees. You have thus to see this picture of a new 
continent with many of its bonds removed, overflowing with 
this new consciousness, new desires, new urges, and trying to 
find some relief for them. 

May I draw your attention to another method of approach¬ 
ing any problem, world problems, human problems, indi¬ 
vidual problems. The human being is an intricate individual. 
A single individual is, you may say, a kind of universe in 
himself or herself. You don’t normally standardize human 
beings. You take them individually. Oddly enough, you take 
a whole nation as if it were a single individual and treat it as 
such. If you try to solve any problem, or solve any conflict, 
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what is the way of approach? If you are very strong, you can 
just sweep over any opposition, although it is not always too 
easy to do that. You may apparently solve the conflict, but 
something rankles in the minds of men. Suppose you are not 
so strong as to put an end to all opposition suddenly—what 
happens? Let us take the case of war. There are very eminent 
men of war present here and I speak with great deference. 
But being a politician, I dabble in every subject. 

If an army is very powerful, and your opponent is very 
weak, probably there is no war at all, because the opponent 
is afraid. If there is war, the enemy is just swept away. The 
art of war consists of dealing with a situation where oppo¬ 
nents are evenly matched. Who is to win? He is not a very 
wise general who just goes headlong first and the two heads 
knock together and go on knocking together, although some¬ 
times our generals do that too. The wise general adopts what 
is called the indirect attack, indirect in every way, psycho¬ 
logical, practical, military. He weakens the morale of the 
enemy. He cuts him off. He takes him unaware. He doesn’t 
go headlong. He goes where he is least expected. Now, the 
indirect approach in war is equally applicable to the indirect 
approach in peace. Normally you don’t solve problems head 
foremost, because going that way you raise immediately a 
passionate opposition on the other side. The opposite side also 
puts his head down and then the two heads meet and there 
is no time to think. Whether in war or peace this is not an 
intelligent approach. In human affairs, in our dealings with 
individuals, whether it is in business or whether it is in love- 
making, the indirect approach is normally considered to be 
the more successful one. But I find today a strange transition 
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when, in the name of what is called open diplomacy, every¬ 
body puts his head down and goes for the other. In the old 
days, when there was secret diplomacy, many bad things took 
place. Nobody wants to go back to secret diplomacy of that 
type. Nevertheless there was some finesse about it. There was 
some intelligence about it. Today all finesse is lacking. This 
indirect and straight and headlong approach becomes more 
and more the emblem of the modern age and of so-called 
open diplomacy. I am putting these ideas before you rather 
vaguely so that you may think about them a little more and 
draw your own conclusions. For my part, in spite of having 
spent a good part of my life in the political field, either as a 
revolutionary or semirevolutionary or trying to function in a 
constructive field of activity, I have always tried in my own 
way to understand the background of human beings, of indi¬ 
viduals, and especially of masses, because I have had to do 
with masses of men in India. 

We talk of democracy, of freedom, of equality, the funda¬ 
mental bases of the American Constitution and, I am glad to 
say, of India’s new constitution. And yet, after examining 
them for a while, all the three do not necessarily fit into each 
other, or they may not at some stage of human development. 
We talk of freedom, and we value it and fight for it. Obvi¬ 
ously if you carry freedom to an extreme degree, each indi¬ 
vidual having extreme freedom, that is pure anarchy. So you 
limit that freedom. You limit your citizen who drives his car 
in the street. He must go to the right or to the left. But sup¬ 
pose he says, “I insist on my freedom to go to the left of the 
road.” Well, there will be an accident. We are being restricted 
all the time. So freedom carried to an extreme is anarchy. On 
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the other hand, nothing can be worse for the world, I think, 
than a deprivation of human freedom of the individual, be¬ 
cause then he ceases to go ahead—and if the individual ceases, 
the group ceases ultimately and the nation ceases. All his cre¬ 
ative activity and abilities are suppressed. Take equality. I 
am not quite sure if ultimately the concept of equality can be 
co-ordinated with freedom, because when you bring equality 
it may interfere with somebody’s freedom. So there is a slight 
conflict—not a final conflict, but there is a conflict. Perhaps in 
understanding the problems of the world today, you might 
put it in this way: that while in the nineteenth century, and 
later, the concept of freedom was given considerable emphasis 
and very rightly, in this middle-twentieth century the idea of 
equality is gaining more force. Until you balance the two 
ideas of freedom and equality, both of which are important, 
and each of which has to be limited to some extent in order 
to co-ordinate with the other, you will not solve the problems 
of today. 

I am putting the problems of today in a slightly philo¬ 
sophical aspect. I am no philosopher, but long years of 
contemplation make one a little philosophical. Perhaps the 
background of India rather helps in philosophical thinking, 
because we have been given to that—far too much, I think. 

So these problems are not so simple as perhaps some people 
imagine. Consider them in the light of vast masses being 
affected by these ideas, in Asia or in Europe or, as a matter 
of fact, anywhere. I am concerned for the moment with Asia, 
because Europe has had a long period of development during 
the past two hundred years. It has advanced in many ways 
and produced a very great civilization. Asia was arrested dur- 
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ing all these years, and coming up after this period of arresta- 
tion, it burst forth. You can see these ideas fermenting in 
people’s minds, sometimes leading them astray, sometimes 
pushing them in the right direction. Therefore, if you want 
to understand what is happening in Asia, if you want to in¬ 
fluence it in what you consider the right direction, you will 
have first of all to adopt the human approach. Secondly, the 
indirect approach more than the direct, though the direct will 
also sometimes be necessary. Asia is sensitive and so is India. 
Every country is sensitive, and because of our recent freedom, 
we are especially sensitive. If any approach is too direct and 
too crude, it hasn’t the same effect as another approach. Ulti¬ 
mately it is the friendly approach that counts, direct or in¬ 
direct. A friendly approach, however direct, is always welcome, 
if it is seen to be friendly. And that is where the human touch 
comes in. 

Finally, you have to deal, whether in Asia or in Europe or 
in the United States, with this basic problem of balancing 
freedom and equality. I have no doubt that you will do so 
and the world will do so, whether now or a little later. And 
the moment you succeed in doing so, you will have gone a 
long way toward the solution of the world’s problems. 

I have given some odd thoughts to you as they came in my 
mind; perhaps I am not seeking to be very logical. But I 
thought it might interest you more if I spoke in this fashion 
than out of the book. I am particularly grateful for what you, 
Mr. Mayor, said—and said, if I may say so, very well. You 
said something about human values and that is very impor¬ 
tant. We talk about political and economic questions and 
rather overlook the question of human values and human 
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standards. I think it would be a bad thing if we forgot those 
human values and human standards, because after all, life 
is not merely a question of politics or economics. Man has 
been described in many ways, but ultimately man is a human 
being, and if human values go and the graciousness of life 
goes, then it does not make much difference what happens to 
life afterward. Therefore it is important that we should al¬ 
ways remember these human values, not only in our smaller 
community but in the larger community of the world, and 
should work for them and try to adapt our political and eco¬ 
nomic structures so that human values may be advanced and 
not retarded. 



XII. 


At Vancouver on November 2, Mr. Nehru spoke in the Civic 
Auditorium. In his opening remarks he said: "/ went to Ot¬ 
tawa a few days back arJ d spent some little time there and 
received a very friendly and cordial welcome not only from 
the government but also from the people of Ottawa. The two 
or three days that I spent there were not only welcome days, 
but they made me feel how in many ways in our outlook, i n 
the way we consider many of our problems and many world 
problems, how near we were to each other. I felt a certain 
sense of affinity with the Canadian people and I went back 
from Ottawa with not only the pleasantest memories of my 
visit but with a feeling of having drawn much nearer not 
only so far as I was personally concerned but, if I may say so, 
from our nation’s point of view—to Canada and the Canadian 
people, and / am happy to be back again on the soil of 
Canada 

At the end of his talk in English, Mr. Nehru continued in 
Hindustani, speaking to the many compatriots of his who 
were present. 

I AM glad that I have had an opportunity of coming to 
Vancouver, this very beautiful city on the western coast. I 
should have liked to come here anyhow for a variety of 
reasons, one reason being that there are a large number of 
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my countrymen here; another reason, that Vancouver, look¬ 
ing out on the Pacific Ocean, is a kind of bridge between the 
world of Asia and the world of America. We talk of East and 
West and form some conceptions of what is the East and what 
is the West. We talk about Orient and Occident. But all these 
ideas of East and West get rather confused when we travel 
about swiftly and when we come to a place like Vancouver, 
which is very much West so far as Europe or the eastern part 
of this continent is concerned, but is very much the East so 
far as Asia is concerned. Asia is west of Canada. So these pre¬ 
conceptions that we labor under about East and West get 
rather mixed up. Indeed, in the world of today with so much 
swift transit and communication, old conceptions, which 
separated one country from another and one problem from 
another, are not to have any bearing. But unfortunately, while 
the world changes very rapidly, men’s minds do not change 
easily and they remain functioning in ruts. Many of the 
problems of the modern world are due to the fact that, while 
the world changes, men’s minds do not change rapidly enough 
to adjust themselves to the changing world. And so there is 
a hiatus which often causes trouble and difficulty and conflict. 

Anyway, a place like Vancouver is suited to bridge this gap, 
not merely geographically as it does, but with understanding, 
mentally, psychologically. It is more important today than 
at any previous time in history for people to understand each 
other, for countries to understand each other, for continents 
to understand each other. Thus far most of our people, most 
people in many countries, have lived their separate lives or 
were connected with certain other countries, and for them the 
rest of the world was some dark mysterious land which they 
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did not understand. Now that is no longer possible, and cer¬ 
tainly not desirable, because today every country has suddenly 
become your neighbor, our neighbor. When it takes just a 
day or two days to go half around the world, then no coun¬ 
try is very far away from you. Other means of communi¬ 
cation do not even take a few seconds. 

Nobody can prophesy about the future; certainly I cannot do 
so. But the more I have traveled about the United States and 
Canada, as well as in Europe or other countries, the more I 
have found that there is a basic and fundamental desire for 
peace among people of all kinds. And quite naturally so, be¬ 
cause there can be no greater disaster in the present age than 
war on a big scale. It does not very much matter ultimately 
what happens in the war, because in any event there would 
be such vast destruction that it would bring down the level of 
humanity tremendously. So of course every normal human 
being wants to avoid a war. It is a curious thing that you 
might say today, and you might even prove with pencil and 
paper in hand, that humanity has advanced sufficiently to 
provide all the material wants of all the people in the world. 
And not only the material wants, but the other wants also, 
which are very important to have, to give opportunity to 
every single human being to advance as far as his capacity 
will carry him. Because of the advance of science and the ap¬ 
plications of science, the world is in a position today to solve 
the ancient problems of poverty and unemployment and lack 
of the necessaries of life. Everybody can have them. And yet, 
such is our apparent fate, that in spite of this we go on 
creating conflicts and difficulties instead of sitting down and 
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cooperating together in solving these basic problems of hu¬ 
manity. 

In the course of the last generation we have had two great 
wars that have brought enough devastation in their trail. On 
the first occasion it was said and it was thought by vast 
numbers of people that we fought the war so that peace 
might come, an enduring peace, a democratic peace, so that 
this might be the last war, the war to end wars. Another war 
came and again humanity hoped that after that great effort 
and sacrifice, peace would come, and again there appears to be 
no solid peace. Now that is a very curious and a very distress¬ 
ing fact. Somehow we go through the same cycle again. 
Maybe it is not our fault, but the point is that we appear to be 
rather helpless in the hands of some fate, or whatever it may 
be, and we suffer the same fears and apprehensions and then 
through fears and apprehensions we come into the same type 
of conflict, a conflict for which, apparently, there is no reason 
so far as I can see. Obviously there are differences of opinion, 
different ideologies, but when a conflict is going to lead, pre¬ 
sumably, to tremendous destruction and loss on every side, no 
sane human being ought to desire it. Obviously no responsible 
statesman can dare take risks. There are forces abroad, heredi¬ 
tary forces which create trouble and aggression. We have to 
defend ourselves against aggression or prevent the world suffer¬ 
ing from aggression. One cannot take any risk in that matter. 
Nevertheless, it does become our duty to try to avoid a repeti¬ 
tion of those very happenings that brought disaster in the 
past. These broader matters are difficult. But I do not think 
that there is any need for us to think of war as inevitable. Per¬ 
sonally, I do not think there is much chance of war in the 
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near future and the more time the world gets for peace, the 
more time we get, the greater the chances for stopping war in 
the future. In all this I am happy to find that the attitude of 
the Canadian government and the Canadian people is one 
that aims definitely at peace, at the prevention of war, and 
at ever greater co-operation between countries. I hope our 
country will co-operate more and more with Canada. 

Now I want to address a few words to my fellow country¬ 
men here. Many of them came here many years ago. They 
have had various difficulties here and in India. They have 
faced those difficulties and they have made good to some ex¬ 
tent. They are in a peculiar position in the sense that they are 
far from their own country. They have obviously a great loy¬ 
alty to their own country, as they should. At the same time 
they live in Canada, they have their being in Canada. Of 
necessity they have loyalty to Canada and function as citizens 
of Canada and take part in the life of Canada in so far as they 
can. Fortunately, to my mind, there is no conflict between 
those two loyalties that an Indian in Canada may have to 
face. It is fortunate for them and for us, because if there is 
a conflict of loyalties there is always a difficulty. 

Now, the position of Indians in India or Indians abroad 
depends in the final analysis upon the status of their mother¬ 
land. I have no doubt that since India became independent, 
automatically some of the problems that faced Indians abroad 
came nearer to solution. I have no doubt that those problems 
will be progressively solved. The first problem to solve was the 
problem of India’s independence. We solved that and India 
has gone up in the scale of nations. India is a country that 
cannot easily play a middle part in world affairs. By a middle 
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part I mean a kind of undistinguished part. Either by virtue 
of its bigness, its resources, or its manpower, it has either to 
play an important part or to play no part at all. You cannot 
have it somewhere in the middle. I do not mean that I or 
any of my colleagues in India, in authority or otherwise, have 
at any time thought in terms of India seeking any domininon 
outside its own territories, or of taking any kind of aggressive 
action anywhere. You know how our freedom movement was 
carried on, more especially since Mahatma Gandhi came on 
the scene. The whole movement was based on peaceful means. 
The whole movement was based on keeping in view the 
masses of India, the underdog in India. Mahatma Gandhi 
judged every question by one simple test—how does it benefit 
the underprivileged people in India? He always warned us 
that we must not base our policy, foreign policy or domestic 
policy, on any aggressive design in India or outside. 

We are trying, in so far as we can, to follow that general 
policy. Our foreign policy must necessarily be a kind of con¬ 
tinuation of the policy we have followed in the last twenty 
years in the domestic sphere. It must have that background. 
Therefore sometimes people say, are you on this side or that, 
and it surprises them that our answer is that we do not pro¬ 
pose to take sides in that particular way. That does not mean 
that we do not hold clear and definite opinions. That does not 
mean that we are not going to work our hardest for peace. 
We are not neutral about things that happen in the world. 
We have a positive approach and a positive policy and the way 
to do things seems to us as important as the thing done. You 
will remember that Mahatma Gandhi always laid stress on 
means being as important as the end, in regard to any end, 
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any objective. You may have a good end, a good objective, 
but it is equally important that the means you adopt, or the 
way you take to achieve that objective, is also right and not 
just any way or any means. 

That is not merely some idealistic kind of policy. It is just 
sheer common sense, if you think about it, because if you 
want to go to a place it is very important that you choose the 
right road leading to it. It is not good enough for you to say, 
I want to go there, and take a road that leads you somewhere 
else. Yet, oddly enough, people do not attach so much im¬ 
portance to ways and means, as to ends. I think perhaps many 
of our difficulties have been due to this fact. Take another 
instance. There is a war, let us say, and people fight for vic¬ 
tory as they must if they go to war. Now what does victory 
signify in war? Victory in war is a means to an end. Ulti¬ 
mately you fight a war to attain a certain objective, and victory 
is a means to attain that objective. Victory means the removal 
of an obstruction that came in the way of your attaining your 
objective. That seems clear enough. The main thing is the 
objective and victory is a way to it, not the end. Now, often 
enough we have seen that wars are fought for objectives; 
then the objectives are forgotten or become secondary. Only 
victory in war becomes the objective and when that victory 
comes, somehow we face new difficulties because we have 
forgotten the real objective. 

We in India are new in world affairs. We are a very old 
country, but we arc new in international affairs in the modern 
world. We have no great military strength or any other actual 
way of influencing world events. We realize that. In fact, if 
we had our own way, we would like to be left in peace to 
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develop our own country without interfering with any other 
country. We have got hard work to do. We may have 
achieved political independence, but we have got to do some¬ 
thing bigger, and that is raise our people economically, raise 
hundreds of millions of people, and that is a big job. We 
want to concentrate upon that. But the world being what it 
is, we just cannot ignore it. 

The past thirty years or so of our national struggle have 
very definitely given us a certain oudook in approaching 
world problems, a certain way of working. I know that it is 
very difficult to bring purely idealistic solutions to practical 
problems of the world. That is the biggest problem any poli¬ 
tician has to face. A man who becomes purely idealistic loses 
himself in the crowd and loses touch with mother earth, and 
so he is not effective. If he thinks all the time in terms of 
earth and so-called practicality and does not think of what I 
would call the idealistic aspect, then he becomes a pure op¬ 
portunist. And even from the practical point of view he does 
not see tomorrow in his concentration on today. Therefore 
one has to bring together and co-ordinate a problem in its 
practical aspect and in its idealistic aspect. Whether one does 
it rightly or wrongly depends upon him. Nobody can say 
how, but you cannot ignore either of those aspects. We try in 
India, as far as possible, to combine our idealism with prac¬ 
tical affairs in the world today. Whether we succeed or do 
not succeed, 1 cannot say. But I do think that it is essential 
for the two to be combined. I have come to the conclusion 
that those who call themselves very practical in this world are 
the least practical, because they never see beyond their noses. 

So, my answer to questions that have been put to me, rather 
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naively, as to whether we are on this side or that side, has 
always been that India will judge of each problem according 
to its own standards and function according to those stand¬ 
ards. What those standards are or what our objectives arc, I 
have spoken about. I am quite certain in my mind that it is 
dangerous for the world today to submit to any aggression, 
and any aggression must be restrained or combatted if neces¬ 
sary. Nevertheless, the approach even to that is of many kinds. 
There is one approach that accentuates a problem, makes it 
more difficult of solution. There is another approach that eases 
it and makes solution easier. 

Take Asia for instance, the problems of Asia, of our sur¬ 
rounding countries. Owing to past history, any European 
country that goes to Asia is looked upon with suspicion for 
the simple reason that for two hundred years or so Europe 
has been a dominating power in Asia, an imperialistic power 
with its political and economic imperialism. It is true that in 
the greater part of Asia Europe is no longer dominating, is 
no longer imperialist. India is independent. Burma is free. 
Other countries are free. Nevertheless, the memory of two 
hundred years continues. Any steps taken that appear to be 
an interference by a European nation immediately bring back 
all those old suspicions, even though they may be perfectly 
right and perfectly trustworthy. 

India is in a very favorable position from some points of 
view. We know our neighbors. We understand them psy¬ 
chologically. They have no fear that India is going to do any 
injury to them or have any aggressive designs upon them. So 
if wc speak to them, on the whole we are trusted. At any rate 
they listen to us without any suspicion. T hey may or may not 
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follow our advice—that is a different matter—but they do 
think that our advice is disinterested. Now if we tie ourselves 
up with any group or bloc, a good bloc or a bad bloc, rightly 
or wrongly, we lose our individuality. We lose the power we 
have today of influencing others, because of our individuality, 
because of our closer understanding of their minds and their 
psychological condition, and we just become a reflex of some¬ 
body else’s mind and somebody else’s activity. That seems to 
me, from the world’s point of view, a completely wrong and 
retrograde step for India to take. 

We continued in the Commonwealth for a variety of rea¬ 
sons. First of all, because we felt that any association in this 
world, any co-operative association that exists, should not be 
broken. There are too many disruptive elements in this world. 
If that co-operative association came in the way of our free¬ 
dom, came in the way of our functioning as we wanted to 
function either in the domestic sphere or in the international 
sphere, then we could not and we would not tolerate it, be¬ 
cause then we would feel frustrated and we would not grow. 
But as soon as it was perfectly clear to our minds that this 
was a completely free association and did not come in the 
way of our functioning as we want to function, immediately 
there was no reason for not continuing that association in the 
new context of things. Canadians know very well that in the 
growth of this Commonwealth conception, Canada has played 
a very important part. In fact, it has been chiefly through the 
initiative of Canada that the Dominions have become inde¬ 
pendent nations, very friendly to each other, co-operating with 
each other, nevertheless completely independent in regard to 
their domestic and foreign policy. Therefore, it happened that 
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Canada could appreciate entirely our viewpoint in this matter. 
There is no difficulty at all about our understanding each 
other. 

There are today in the world far too many forces that add 
to the existing barriers, that tend to poison people’s minds. 
Now, it is easy for you or me to say that it is not my fault, 
somebody else has started this game of poisoning people’s 
minds and spreading hatred. But is that a right answer for 
me or for you or for a country? If some country is spreading 
hatred and disruption, how do we meet that challenge? Not 
by following the same course, obviously. We would fall into 
the trap completely. We can only meet it by some other way. 
Today governments talk to each other and decide the fate of 
nations. They go in for war or peace. Nevertheless, today 
there is something vital happening apart from governments 
and that is—I am talking especially of Asia, but it applies a 
good deal to Europe—a tremendous activity of men’s minds. 
You see Asia suddenly getting a measure of freedom from 
colonial domination. Various obstructions have been removed. 
During the period of arrested growth a large number of 
problems piled up. Suddenly we had to face them. We were 
thinking in terms of political freedom and we achieved it. 
Meanwhile, economic problems of enormous importance have 
piled up, and we must solve them. We haven’t time to wait 
for fifty years, or for some generations, and gradually solve 
them. We have to solve them tomorrow or the day after. 
Otherwise they will overwhelm us. 

Asia today is a country suddenly sensing freedom, with all 
kinds of new forces released, and these forces are both good 
and bad. So you see this enormous continent of Asia in a 
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somewhat fluid state and the fluidity comes not only from 
general political events but from what is happening in the 
minds of millions of people. If you want to understand that 
and if you want to influence it, you cannot do it in a super¬ 
ficial governmental way, as governments often do, one gov¬ 
ernment to another, thinking that coming to some kind of 
an agreement at top level will ultimately govern events and 
vast movements. It doesn’t do that. In this democratic age of 
swift transition, things do not function in that way. I may be 
convinced of some course of action, as an individual, but 
before I can make the people function that way I have to con¬ 
vince them, millions of them. One has to consider the situa¬ 
tion as dynamic, which, I think, can be dealt with provided 
you approach it in the right way. 

Asia is militarily a weak continent and almost every country 
there compared to any great power is weak militarily. Asia 
is economically in a poor condition. There is poverty and 
unemployment. Nevertheless, the fact is clear that no part of 
Asia is going to be won over by either military means or by 
financial means. They may make a difference here and there, 
but the real thing is to influence Asia’s mind. The real thing 
is to make those millions, those masses of people in various 
countries realize what is their right path, how co-operation 
with other countries will do them good. Any other way would 
appear to Asia a way of coercion by military means, or a way 
of being bought by money. At the present time the minds of 
millions in Asia, after all their experience of the colonial 
period, are very sensitive. They want very much to solve their 
economic problems. They want very much to co-operate with 
other countries who can help them not in a one-sided way, 
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but to their mutual advantage. But i£ it appears to any country 
in Asia that financial help will be forthcoming if they will 
sell their souls in the process, or their freedom even in the 
slightest degree, the reaction is tremendous. They say, we 
would rather remain poor, we would rather remain unde¬ 
veloped, we would rather struggle through as we can. Having 
attained our freedom after generations of effort, we are not 
going to barter it now for that. 

I am trying to put before you the psychological background 
of how people think, not of how I think. You have to deal 
with these masses of people, mass movements, mass opinions. 
If I have any position in India, it is not so much because I 
am prime minister. It is because to some extent I can influence 
those people and am influenced by them. If I cease to be prime 
minister, even then I can influence them. But I can influence 
them because I try to understand them. I can t order them 
about; I am not an autocrat. I seek to understand their feel¬ 
ings, their minds, and sometimes interpret their own minds 
to them. Naturally that is not enough. I have to tell them 
many things. I have to try to put ideas into their heads. I have 
to try to train them. Sometimes I succeed; sometimes I don t. 

I don’t know what the future will show. But anyhow, the 
approach to these problems is not a purely governmental ap¬ 
proach or a financial or a military approach. As occasion arises, 
a military approach may become necessary or a financial ap¬ 
proach may become necessary, but always remember that the 
primary fact in the mind of Asia is to retain its hard-won 
freedom and not to barter it away at any cost. That is the 
background, and Canada as she is placed, facing Europe and 
Asia, and you here in Vancouver facing Asia more than 
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Europe, are in a position both geographically and psycholog¬ 
ically to understand this problem. Canada grew up naturally 
with her eyes toward Europe. Her whole background was 
European and for a long time she looked toward Europe; 
gradually she spread to the far West and began to become 
more and more aware of other problems. She will become 
even more aware of them. Ultimately, of course, one has to 
realize that there is no separate problem left as an Eastern 
problem or a Western problem or an European problem or an 
Asiatic problem. All are parts of one single problem today. 
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At a dinner given in Vancouver by the Mayor, November 2, 
Mr. Nehru spoke extempore, in part as jollows. In his open¬ 
ing remarks he said: “I find some difficulty in functioning 
tn the formal manner on almost any occasion, in spite of the 
very heavy weight of responsibility that lies on me. But on 
this occasion, and when I was in Ottawa recently, I did have 
the feeling that I need not be very formal, because there was 
there a friendship and cordiality, and l am very grateful to 
you not only for what you have said, but for producing that 
atmosphere which makes me feel that I can function in a 
somewhat informal way and not exactly according to protocol. 
During the last two and a half years or more one of the terrors 
of my life has been protocol.” 

I T has been my business to try to understand other coun¬ 
tries, more especially other growing and dynamic countries, 
and to learn from them what I could learn. Indeed for any¬ 
one who is in a responsible position, it is important to under¬ 
stand the modern world. It is necessary for one to know the 
countries of the commonwealth. Canada obviously plays a 
more and more important part in world affairs. It has quite 
rapidly assumed that role of importance and grown in stature 
and position in world affairs. I tried to understand as much 
as I could about Canada from a distance, to read about her 
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history. That again was of interest to us in another way—to 
read how Canada developed, how Canada struggled for free¬ 
dom. Oddly enough when I used to read that, I used to find 
many parallels to what was happening in India ten years ago 
or thereabouts. It is quite extraordinary how many problems 
that you had in Canada seemed to repeat themselves in India. 
So we tried to understand them and tried to profit by them. 

I met, on some occasions in India, eminent Canadians who 
came there. When we met at the Conference of Dominion 
Prime Ministers, the Canadian representatives and the Indian 
representatives more or less expressed the same viewpoint on 
most subjects that came up. This was very gratifying to me. 
Later there was another meeting of Dominion Prime Minis¬ 
ters, when the principal issue was about the position of India 
in the Commonwealth. It had been decided that India should 
be a republic. At the same time we had no desire to part com¬ 
pany with the Commonwealth. That raised a very novel issue 
and probably if others had to deal with it they would not have 
found a way out of that impasse or deadlock. Fortunately the 
Commonwealth has a tradition of adapting itself to changing 
conditions. It is a dynamic thing and indeed that tradition 
and that dynamism is partly, at least, due to the very im¬ 
portant role that Canada has played in the development of 
the Commonwealth. 

And that is why Canada’s and our viewpoints coincided 
so often. In these talks that we had in April last in London, 
again we found that the representatives of Canada completely 
appreciated our position, as did indeed largely the others, 
and we found a way out of the apparent deadlock that sur¬ 
prised many people. Yet, curiously enough, there was not too 
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much argument among ourselves in London. Why was that 
so? Well, chiefly because all of the representatives of all the 
Dominions present there, approached the question in an ex¬ 
ceedingly friendly manner and with a determination to find 
a solution. It was not a meeting of people trying to find fault 
with one another or, in the lawyerlike way, just raising points 
for argument and quibbling about this or that, but of people 
who wanted to do something and then found a way to do it. 
It is rather a remarkable thing. 

You know that for a large number of years, for generations 
in fact, there had been a struggle for freedom going on in 
India. For about thirty years that took a very special form, 
an intensive form, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was a pretty hard struggle involving repeated conflicts, in¬ 
volving a great deal of suffering for the Indian people, self- 
invited no doubt, but nevertheless suffering. Normally when 
there is a national struggle against some kind of foreign 
domination, it leads to very great bitterness. I cannot say that 
there was no bitterness in India, because there was. But I do 
think that that bitterness was infinitely less than is normally 
found in such struggles. That was chiefly because of our 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, who evolved a new technique and 
who laid the greatest stress all the time on our differentiating 
between two separate factors. He said, you are fighting against 
a system, call it whatever you like. Call it foreign domination 
and imperialism, colonialism, you are fighting against a sys¬ 
tem. You arc not fighting against individuals or against any 
country or people as such. Therefore you should not show 
bitterness against any individual or group or country. Well, 
it is not easy for the average person to differentiate in this 
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way. Nevertheless, it was remarkable how that teaching of 
Mahatma Gandhi did percolate to our people. And this still 
more remarkable thing—at the very height of our struggle, 
when strong passions were aroused, any Englishman could 
go through a crowd or a mob in India without anything be¬ 
ing done to him, quite peacefully, and nobody would inter¬ 
fere with him. It showed that to some extent our people had 
understood what Mahatma Gandhi told them. 

The final manner of the settlement of the Indian problem, 
politically, vis-a-vis the United Kingdom and the Common¬ 
wealth, also has been significant. It was a peaceful settlement 
by agreement, a settlement that led, because of the way it was 
brought about, to an ending of such bitterness as might have 
existed. That too, I think, has hardly a parallel in history, 
with the result that today in India, generally speaking, there 
is really no marked bitterness at all and we have survived that 
past conflict fairly rapidly. . . . 

I feel that the new awakening, the resurgence in Asia, is 
probably the most important event of this present generation. 
Not today, perhaps, but tomorrow. I am not prophet enough 
to say what is going to happen tomorrow or the day after, 
but whatever is going to happen, Asia will play a very im¬ 
portant part. This fact, I think, is being appreciated more and 
more by statesmen all over the world, in Europe, in America, 
and elsewhere. . . . 

People talk about the leadership of India in Asia. Well, we 
want no leadership. I want to assure you, we just want to be 
left in peace. But we do wish to co-operate, because we realize 
that no country can isolate itself and live at peace in this 
world today. Therefore, perforce we have to co-operate with 
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others and help in so far as we can in avoidance of war and 
in the development of co-operation among nations. 

We may not make very much difference in world affairs 
today. Nevertheless, the kind of difference we can make is only 
in functioning as ourselves, not as somebody else. As soon 
as we function as somebody else, our influence goes, our in¬ 
dividuality goes, our importance goes. Therefore, it becomes 
essential for us to keep ourselves free, as we are today, of 
entanglements and ties, except the ties that come from friendly 
co-operation. We are in the Commonwealth, you are in the 
Commonwealth. You are completely free in your domestic 
sphere, in your external sphere, to function just as you like. 
Nevertheless, you co-operate with the Commonwealth, you 
co-operate with the United States of America, you co-operate 
with other countries in a very close and intimate way. That 
co-operation doesn’t limit your freedom of action at any time 
and that is as it should be. We in the Commonwealth consult 
each other whenever a crisis arises. No doubt we will go on 
having joint conferences and the like. That helps in under¬ 
standing each other and in co-operating, but the moment you 
try to bring that to the level of tics that bind you and us, I 
think the real virtue behind that co-operation lessens. The 
moment you give rigidity to the conception of the Common¬ 
wealth, it becomes something different from what it has been. 
What gave strength to the conception of the Commonwealth 
was its lack of rigidity and its dynamic character, which 
could adapt itself to changing circumstances, and where the 
ties were of a common interest and other ties were not rigid. 

I am glad to say I have found in the past that Canadian states¬ 
men do appreciate that. . . . 
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India is a very old country, old historically, old in thought, 
old in experience, and yet at the same time she is today a 
very young country. There is a certain vitality about her, a 
dynamism, and a passionate desire to go ahead. Go ahead, 
how? Not in the sense of showing off to other countries, or 
having domination over some other country. We had been 
too long under somebody else’s rule to favor any kind of 
foreign rule over any country. India is passionately eager to 
make progress herself. We have solved the problem of political 
freedom, but that, after all, is a way to something else—the 
economic betterment of the people. The twist that Mr. Gandhi 
gave to our movement was that. “Independence,” he said, 
“has no meaning unless you raise the masses of India, unless 
you raise the underprivileged, unless you give them the neces¬ 
saries of life—food, clothing, shelter, education. . . Now, 
that is the problem before us. It is a very big problem when 
you consider the large numbers involved. 

We have the material resources to solve that problem, but 
how to do it as quickly as possible so as to make India more 
and more a strong factor for peace in the world, in Asia, and 
generally how to be able to clear a path in the right direction 
in our own and world affairs is a problem that still exists. 
We have always to take into consideration the background, 
the psychology, the genius of the Indian people. You can t 
superimpose something on a people. Unless it fits into the 
minds of the people and the people grow up to it, it wouldn t 
last long or produce the benefit it ought to produce. Well, 
in the past years we have faced a good number of problems, 
pretty difficult problems, and we have survived. 

So, although we have big problems ahead, we have the 
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feeling that we have solved bigger problems in the past and 
so we are not afraid. We realize that it means hard work for 
everyone in India. And so if we run an election, a democratic 
election, instead of making promises of a paradise to come, 
the one thing we promise is hard work for everybody—not 
a very inspiring promise perhaps. But that is the fact and 
people are prepared to do that hard work, provided they can 
see the objective in view, provided they know they are going 
somewhere, and that somewhere is where they want to go. 
So we face the future with a measure of confidence in our¬ 
selves and in our country and I have no doubt that we will 
make good. The speed depends on many factors, and that is 
why I am so anxious that world conditions should not develop 
so as to prevent this process of recovery and development of 
my country, as well as of other countries. 

Talking about India’s history, it might interest you to know 
that the wheel you see in our flag, this wheel that we took for 
our new flag, is a very ancient symbol in India. It is called 
the wheel of righteousness. It was used a little over 2000 
years ago. I do not know how much older it is, but it was 
used particularly by the Emperor Ashoka, that Buddhist 
monarch who is rather unique in history by the fact that in 
the full tide of conquest and of victory, suddenly it came 
over him that in winning his victories he was killing a lot 
of people, and he stopped the war and said, “No more wars 
for me in this way; in future I shall only fight wars for the 
spread of righteousness.” So, that was his symbol. 

All over India today you find big pillars that Ashoka built 
a little over 2000 years ago with his inscriptions calling upon 
people to be righteous, to be tolerant, and so forth. We took 
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his symbol as representing not only the old mind of India, 
but the continuing culture of India. We wanted to keep that 
in view in this new, dynamic India of ours today, because we 
do wish to combine, as far as possible, the old cultural, philo¬ 
sophical outlook of India, the peaceful outlook, with the 
dynamism of today. How far we shall succeed I do not know. 
Anyhow, that is our attempt. We realize that it is no longer 
the function of any country to do anything really big by itself. 
We realize, also, that no country progresses except by its own 
efforts. You can’t be propped up by others. If we want to go 
ahead, we stand on our own feet and legs and work hard. 
Of course, others can help us and we can help them. But 
ultimately it is our own hard work that will count. 
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A joint meeting of the Vancouver Board of Trade, the 
Canadian Club of the City of Vancouver, and the Vancouver 
Chamber of Commerce was held at a luncheon on Novem¬ 
ber 3 in honor of Prime Minister Nehru. He spo\e extempore, 
in part as follows: 


V ERY soon I shall be departing from this great conti¬ 
nent of America. I am going back with a multitude of 
vivid impressions. Not that I have learned anything new. If 
you asked me previously, I might have told you much about 
America, about her history and her development, industrial 
and the rest. But it makes all the difference in the world to 
see a thing and to see a people for yourself. 

In the world today, in industry, in communications, every¬ 
thing happens very quickly. I am looking forward to the day, 
not far distant, when jet aircraft will rush across the seas and 
lands, almost around the world in the space of a few hours. 
I suppose that will happen. I am not quite clear as to whether 
that happening will be all to the good. It strikes me that 
somehow the pace of development in the world for a con¬ 
siderable time past, has been such that the mind of man and 
the habits of man have not quite kept pace with it. While the 
world today, from any point of view—scientific, industrial, 
trade, commerce, travel, transport, communications—contracts 
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more and more and you become the neighbor of every other 
country however far it may be, still in our minds we are 
limited in outlook and we haven’t quite got rid of a certain 
parochialism or nationalism in its narrower sense. 

One has notions about people one does not know, that they 
are strange, mysterious, entirely different from us. Your con¬ 
ceptions of India, apart from some of you who may know 
more about it, would probably strike me as peculiar. The 
conception of the average Indian about Canada or the United 
States is also peculiar. He reads about them in the newspapers 
and books. Nevertheless, the basic conception misses reality. 
People even come back after air travel and short visits with 
only a very superficial impression of the countries they have 
visited. I have known people who have come from abroad and 
lived in India twenty or thirty years, and yet are totally 
ignorant of their surroundings. They have not tried to learn 
the language of the country, except enough to speak to do¬ 
mestic servants in a broken way. They have never opened 
their minds or tried to understand or to be receptive to the 
cultural background of the country they are in. That is hap¬ 
pening less now than it used to, but it applies to all of us. 
I suppose it might be different here in America, because the 
impact is greater, because things change obviously. In India 
that outward dynamism has been absent and things appar¬ 
ently remain as they were. Of course, things do not remain 
as they were. They change, people’s minds change, but you 
cannot look into people’s minds easily. It seems to me that 
if we are to keep pace with this changing world our minds 
have to keep pace with it even more than our airplanes and 
our radio and other modern developments of science. If our 
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minds do not do this, there is a gap and trouble comes. If I 
may step back into history, some of the biggest changes that 
history talks about were the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution. But while those revolutions were taking 
place, something much mightier was happening, beginning 
in England—that is, the industrial revolution. It came almost 
unheralded, quietly, gradually spread, and it changed the 
world far more than any political revolution. Most people 
probably did not realize it. The whole of nineteenth-century 
Europe was still thinking in terms of the French Revolution, 
which was really out of date in many ways, while the whole 
world was changing under the impact of the industrial revo¬ 
lution. And after the industrial revolution came what you 
might call the electrical revolution, and so on. 

What happens in the modern age is that there is such a vast 
accumulation of technical knowledge, scientific knowledge, 
and other kinds of knowledge that it has become exceedingly 
difficult for a single individual to know much about most of 
them. What can he do? He specializes, naturally. He gets 
very good at a particular aspect of knowledge. In specializing, 
in knowing a lot about something, he knows very little about 
anything else, so that his viewpoint becomes limited in regard 
to other matters. In the older days when there was not such 
specialization, an educated person was supposed to have some 
knowledge of the broad aspects of human life in all its phases. 
While he could not advance in any particular aspect very far, 
unless he was a genius, he had an overall view and so he was 
probably a better citizen. Today there arc so many depart¬ 
ments in human life, so many compartments, so much special¬ 
ization, that while we progress in one particular direction, wc 
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cease to be that type of all-around citizen that the ancient 
world produced. On the other hand, developments in the 
world have forced us not only to be normal citizens, but more 
and more to think of ourselves as world citizens. I say that 
the coming of the jet plane is a good thing, no doubt, but it 
may create more difficulties for us. You travel suddenly from 
the North Pole to the Equator and it upsets your body, prob¬ 
ably, but it upsets your mind still more. 

The books of great travelers of the old days are very fasci¬ 
nating. Take Marco Polo. He starts from Venice for China. 
He takes two and a half years to do the journey. He travels 
in a leisurely way across Asia, from the western coast right 
across that enormous continent, day after day, month after 
month, year after year. As he travels he adapts himself, his 
body, his mind, to changing circumstances. He picks up lan¬ 
guages; he picks up customs; he gets to know the people. 
By the time he has arrived in China he is half Chinese. Today 
that can’t happen. 

There is one helpful feature of this, that various countries 
automatically get to know each other better because of com¬ 
munications and books and other things. The differences are 
lessening, it is true. Nevertheless, there are differences, not so 
much differences between the East and the West so called, 
but rather differences of national culture, national outlook, 
background of history, environment, circumstances. Above 
all, the major difference today in the world is neither between 
East and West, nor a national difference. It is the difference 
between countries which have developed industrially and 
countries which have not, which are still agrarian in the main. 
That major difference, of course, governs the outlook. There 
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is an agrarian outlook, which is a very definite thing. Not the 
agrarian outlook of the American farmer or the Canadian 
farmer, because theirs is an industrial-agrarian outlook, but 
the old-style agrarian outlook, which is rather backward. That 
is the main difference in the world today. I suppose it will 
gradually go. 

It may be that some of our political troubles today are due 
to a lack of emotional awareness of other peoples’ minds and 
urges. That doesn’t mean that you should agree or yourself 
adopt the other’s way of thinking, but whether you adopt it 
or not you should understand it. You should understand it if 
he is your friend; you should understand it even more so if 
he is your enemy. I am not a military man, but it is obvious 
that it is the duty of a general to try to put himself in the 
place of the opposite general and think what he would do 
if he were in his position; then he counters it. 

Strange superstitions have arisen about some mighty barrier 
between the East and the West, about the “mysterious East.” 
Stories are written about strange conspiracies being hatched 
in the bazaars of the East. Personally, I doubt if there is any¬ 
thing more obvious than the East. There is very little mys¬ 
teriousness about it. It is open for anybody to read. Countries 
differ, naturally, but there is this urge all over the world for 
some kind of uniformity, which is good, provided it doesn t 
become a kind of regimentation of everybody. So let us get 
rid of this idea of East and West, and Occident and Orient. 
There is no Occident or Orient on this round globe. 

In all the old Chinese books the official title of India is 
“The Western Land.” Naturally, this was because India hap¬ 
pened to be west of China. It didn’t imply any special quali- 
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ties which pertain to the West or to the East. So we have to 
get out of the way of thinking which we imbibed in our 
childhood from all kinds of odd stories of odd people. It is 
necessary to have a personal view of other people and other 
countries, but that personal view is fully profitable only when 
you make yourself receptive, not so isolated in your mental 
approach to other people. Understand what they are thinking, 
and why, and you will find that they really are not so differ¬ 
ent as you thought. They may differ in their ways of eating, 
drinking, dressing, which probably have grown up because of 
their particular climate. Otherwise, there is not such a tre¬ 
mendous difference among human beings. Every human be¬ 
ing, almost, barring some very special cases, is desirous of 
peace in the world. He wants to get on; he doesn’t want 
trouble; he wants to live his peaceful domestic life. He wants 
his country to have peace, so that it may progress. There is 
this vast desire for peace and co-operation all over the world, 
and you have beside it a vast fear that peace may be disturbed. 
It is an odd state of affairs. 

I suppose that any person, taking pencil and paper, can 
demonstrate that with proper co-operation the world has all 
the means at its disposal, with the help of science, to satisfy 
every normal need, and the special needs too for the develop¬ 
ment of the human being, to give, in fact, the opportunity to 
develop to every single human being. There is no need now 
to grab something and deprive somebody else, as there might 
have been in the Middle Ages, or say three hundred years ago, 
when there was a lack of the world’s goods and only some 
people could have them. Today all the world can have them, 
if not suddenly, at any rate fairly rapidly—if we work to that 
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end. There can be a genera! raising of the level of people, 
not only materially but in other ways, too. There it is, and 
yet somehow we get into a tangle and a vicious circle and 
periodically bring about a tremendous destruction. It is worth¬ 
while considering the complete lack of logic in all this. Per¬ 
haps it is a little absurd to call life logical, because life is not 
logical. Few human beings are logical and if they are ex¬ 
tremely logical, they get into difficulties. Nevertheless, one 
has to be logical and adapt the logic to changing circum¬ 
stances, so far as possible. 

My visit to this American continent has not only added to 
my general education, but has made me more convinced than 
ever of the essentially peaceful background of the world in 
spite of troublemakers, and of the essentially friendly back¬ 
ground of the people here. Fate and circumstance have cast 
a rather special role on the people of this continent. Europe 
built up a very great and a very fine civilization, a gracious 
way of living. Europe is in difficulties. I hope that the culture 
and civilization that Europe built up will endure and will 
benefit other continents. 

I have no doubt that that static period in Asia is over. Asia 
is going to be dynamic and once you turn the mind of the 
Indian people in that direction, I have little doubt that they 
will produce very remarkable results, because the mind of 
India has been a very keen mind. One very remarkable dis¬ 
covery, perhaps one of the greatest in history, was made in 
India. That was the discovery of the zero symbol in numbers. 
Every child uses numbers today automatically, such a simple 
thing. Yet the old Romans and the old Greeks got entangled 
in a most complicated and cumbrous system of numerals, 
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which sometimes we also write down in the letters of the 
alphabet today. Have you ever tried to add a sum written in 
Roman numerals? It is a very complicated process. It is ex¬ 
traordinary that with the tremendous creative genius of Rome 
and Greece and later Alexandria, even on the mechanical 
front, they just couldn’t get out of the prison of their alphabeti¬ 
cal numerals, which required an expert with a huge apparatus 
to do a simple sum in addition. How could the world progress 
when you couldn’t even add numbers easily? Then the won¬ 
derful discovery took place in India, of the decimal system 
and the zero or the cypher sign. It seems simple to us, but it 
was an amazing discovery of the human mind, which opened 
the windows of progress. In fact, for a long time afterward 
India lead in arithmetic and algebra. You call these symbols 
Arabic, just as the others are called Roman. You call them 
Arabic symbols, because they came to Europe by way of 
Arabia, from India. In Arabia, however, they are called In¬ 
dian symbols, Indian numerals. 

Now I am quite sure that Asia, and certainly India, has 
arrived at a stage of rapid change-over from its static con¬ 
dition. The American continent has tremendous responsibility 
cast upon it by circumstance, and a very great deal depends 
upon what this continent does in the future. Therefore, the 
relations of Asia to the American continent become important 
in every way. We should develop trade and commerce, but 
the more basic relationship comes from mutual awareness and 
mutual understanding of each other. If that comes, the rest 
follows fairly easily. 

Now one word more, and that about world co-operation. 
After this war the United Nations came into existence, above 
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the ashes of the League of Nations. It is easy to criticize the 
League of Nations which, toward the end of its career, had 
become a rather feeble organization. It is easy also to criticize 
the United Nations, because it doesn’t suddenly change the 
world, bring about peace all over the world. Yet, the fact 
remains that the United Nations continues to be the one big 
hopeful sign in the world. If it does not succeed as we would 
like it to succeed, it is not the fault of the United Nations, 
but the fault of us who are in the United Nations—or some 
of us. I think we should look upon the United Nations as 
laying the foundations of future world co-operation, a world 
order, one world, and making this one world strong. 
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The Prime Minister’s final speech was given at the University 
of Wisconsin, extempore, on November 4. In it he repeated 
a number of the points he had made in earlier speeches and 
these are retained in the text below, because it was in some 
sense a summing up. 

His opening remarks were: “During the last three and a 
half weeks I have wandered about a great deal and have 
addressed a great many audiences of all kinds. Now my tour 
ts on the point of ending and l shall very soon go back to 
own country. / feel a little sad at the ending of this adven¬ 
turous and exciting visit. And yet I have to go back• because 
the pull of India is great and the pull of the responsibility 
that fell on me is greater still. But I shall go back with regret 
and with innumerable memories which will remain in my 
mind for a very long time. 

'I came not with any ostensible object of making a deal 
with anybody, but to bring the greetings and good will of my 
people and to try to learn as much as l could. We stretched 
out our hand of fellowship to the people of the United States. 
And I have found that that hand has been held warmly and 
shaken by thousands of persons. Even if / had not been rather 
soft in this matter, even a hardhearted person would have 
been moved by the cordial welcome and desire for friendship 
that I have found in this country. And it is because of this 
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more than because of the wonders that 1 have seen in this 
country that I shall go bac\ with deep regret ." 

I CAME to this mighty country partly, I suppose, in my in¬ 
dividual capacity, partly as prime minister of India, but 
perhaps also I came here as something of a symbol of the New 
India. For in some ways I, as well as others, do symbolize that 
New India, that old and new country. I have little doubt that 
whatever my merits or demerits might be, this visit of mine 
has a greater significance than that of an individual coming 
here and meeting other individuals. It is symbolic, I think, of 
this great country of the modern world drawing closer to¬ 
gether to a great country, not only of the ancient world, but 
I hope of today also. I have no doubt that it must have a con¬ 
siderable bearing on us and on others. 

It has come to my mind often during this tour how history 
might have been affected if seven and a half years ago some¬ 
thing had happened which did not happen. It is rather foolish 
to think of what might have happened in the past. Still, one 
cannot help doing that, because it was just about seven and 
a half years ago, at a time of great crisis in the world and in 
India, when an invitation came to me from President Roose¬ 
velt to visit this country. It was a rather informal invitation. 
We were in great difficulties in India. A mission from Eng¬ 
land had gone to India—Sir Stafford Cripps was the repre¬ 
sentative of the United Kingdom—to discuss matters with 
us. That mission unfortunately failed to bring about any re¬ 
sult, even though the crisis of the day demanded some result. 
It was at that time that I received a message from that great 
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man. President Roosevelt, and I longed to meet him, to talk to 
him, and put to him what I had in my mind. But at the same 
time I felt that the situation in my country, just at that mo¬ 
ment, was too difficult for me to leave. I hoped to be able to 
leave a little later, maybe after a few weeks, maybe a month 
or two later. So I allowed that great opportunity to pass. I 
have regretted that so many times since. Well, a few weeks 
passed, a month or two, and other changes took place in India, 
which resulted in many of us being confined and prevented 
from exercising our own choice about our movements. So the 
opportunity of visiting the United States passed. Well, I have 
come now. But unhappily I can never meet that great man 
who directed the fortunes of this country and molded the 
fortunes of the world for many years. And that is a matter of 
great sorrow to me. 

I have come here in many capacities. Among those capacities 
is that of a student. Circumstances have led me to become even 
more of a student in my later years than I was in my younger 
years. It may be that the fact that I was left to my own 
resources for many years of my life, and could not do any¬ 
thing but study, helped develop that frame of mind in me. 
But I am thankful for that, because it makes life much more 
interesting to me, not only the life of today but the whole 
panorama of history that has passed, and of human activity. 
It helps me sometimes to understand the present. But even 
more than understanding it, it gives me a perspective that is 
enormously helpful when the burden of the moment oppresses 
one. Because one sees that the particular burden of the mo¬ 
ment is, after all, something not too big in that long perspec¬ 
tive. We have to live in the present and to shoulder the 
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burdens of the present. But sometimes we are apt to forget 
that the relative importance of the present is not quite so 
great as we imagine. Something that we consider of extreme 
importance today, possibly five or ten years later we will not 
consider very important. And so, looking at things from this 
longer perspective of history softens any blow that one gets 
and lessens the burden. 

Fortunately I developed that sense of perspective. Of course, 
I had in me somewhere, if not in the conscious self, in the 
unconscious or subconscious, all the racial memories of thou¬ 
sands of years of India’s history. That is both good and bad, 
because it is a terrible burden for one to carry all that. But 
good or bad, we are all inheritors of these traditions and we 
have to accept them. If we like, we can lay stress on the good 
and try to forget the bad. So, with this background, I face the 
present. 

In the immediate past, I was very much impressed and even 
—if I may put it so—under some kind of a domination by a 
very great man, Mahatma Gandhi. In common with millions 
of my countrymen, I was powerfully impressed by his per¬ 
sonality and by what he told us to do. For thirty years, nearly, 
we functioned under that spell. We grew up under it; our 
country grew up under it. And on the whole the country 
achieved something, under his guidance, which was very re¬ 
markable. I do not pretend to say that the people in India 
are any better in any respect than people anywhere else. Some¬ 
times it is said that the Indian people may be backward in 
technology and science and modern forms of progress, but 
are very spiritual and metaphysical. I do not hold with that 
at all. I do think that India has a philosophical outlook and 
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depth that has lasted for thousands of years. I do think that 
India has a certain basic cultural background that has with¬ 
stood the impact of ages and of all kinds of disasters. Read 
India’s history and you will find disaster after disaster. There 
were, of course, good periods too, great periods. Yet India is 
almost the only country which, in spite of political division, 
separation, and disaster, managed to carry on a certain con¬ 
tinuity of its cultural tradition. There is something basically 
strong about India which did not break up in these disasters. 
I am not going into what this basic strength was. But I think 
the long course of history does show that there was some 
foundation that prevented it from going to pieces in spite of 
all efforts to the contrary. 

Being interested in this phenomenon, I tried what I called 
to “discover India,” and I even ventured to write a book 
about my voyage of discovery. But the more I tried to dis¬ 
cover India, the more I found that it eluded me. I found many 
aspects of her rich personality, but more and more aspects 
appeared that I did not know. I was and am being continually 
surprised at something I find there. So, having spent a good 
part of my life in this attempt to discover my own country 
and not wholly succeeding, you can imagine that I would not 
presume suddenly to discover any other country in a few 
weeks’ tour. 

Nevertheless, I find that many people do expect me to do 
that. Many people expect and indeed think that they have 
discovered India after a few weeks’ tour. But it was not mere 
curiosity that led me to try to find out what India was and is. 
And it is not mere curiosity that leads me to try to under¬ 
stand the springs of action and the basic strength of the 
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United States. It is ultimately a desire to understand, to find 
out how I should act in the present. I have got to act in the 
present. Problems come before me. We approach such prob¬ 
lems through the mind. We arrive at decisions in the mind. 
We have certain urges too, but then another difficulty comes: 
how to translate that mental decision into action. An indi¬ 
vidual, perhaps to a certain extent, may act as he chooses 
within limitations. But where you are concerned with large 
numbers of human beings, with a country, with masses of 
individuals, then it becomes much more difficult. It is not 
merely what you think is right that you can make them do, 
but what you can make them understand to be right. Suppose 
you perceive what you consider the truth, and you want to 
follow the path of truth. You can follow it within limitations. 
You are hemmed in by society and all kinds of limitations that 
society has upon you. But when you want to move masses of 
human beings, when you function in public affairs, then you 
can only make others function to the extent that they are re¬ 
ceptive to that truth or that basic policy that you think should 
be pursued. So there is always a conflict. The first conflict is 
what to do, the second how to do it and make others do it. 
The first question is basic enough. 

I was not satisfied and I am not satisfied today with the 
rather simple and naive ways of deciding quickly what one 
must do in the immediate present. A crisis arises, political or 
economic, and we get excited and are filled with apprehension. 
We rush about from place to place, not only physically, but 
mentally, and do something. I am afraid my whole back¬ 
ground doesn’t fit in with that kind of thing, although I am 
not considered a very static person. Nevertheless, I do not see 
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why I should allow my mind to rush about in this way. So, 
in trying to find out what the basic problem is, I have to look 
to the yesterdays of that problem and to the possible tomor¬ 
rows of my action. Today is not enough. It is because of this 
desire to find out how I should think and how I should adapt 
myself to action that I tried to discover my own country first. 
Because I had to deal with the masses of people in my country, 
I wanted to understand their backgrounds. 

You would be right in saying that seventy-five per cent of 
the Indian people are illiterate. True, they are. We hope that 
illiteracy will go soon. It will take a little time. T here are vast 
numbers involved, but anyhow we are determined to put an 
end to it, and not only to put an end to illiteracy, but to do 
very much more in regard to their education. My own ex¬ 
perience is that a smattering of literacy makes a person even 
more uneducated than the illiterate. Having to deal with these 
millions of people, and having had the enormous honor and 
privilege of gaining something of their affection and their 
trust, it was a tremendous burden and a great responsibility. 
I tried to understand their background. And I saw that, espe¬ 
cially in the context of the modern world, it was difficult to 
decide anything while considering India in isolation from the 
rest of the world. Vast problems were arising. So I had to try 
to understand the rest of the world, both historically and to 
some extent culturally, and in other ways. And therefore I 
carry on as a student and I shall continue so for a long time. 

There are, of course, certain national characteristics that 
great countries or small countries possess. India has definitely 
a certain individuality, with all its background. It is not static. 
Numerous people and ideas have come. It is rapidly changing. 
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Yet fundamentally there is something that continues which is, 
I think, specifically Indian. It just doesn’t matter whether 
India is split up into Pakistan and India, because that com¬ 
monness remains in both parts, because they have both in¬ 
herited it. China has it. Whatever changes may take place in 
China, China has had probably the most powerful individu¬ 
ality as a people that any country has had. 

To talk vaguely of East and West is, I think, completely 
wrong and confusing. The real change took place at the 
beginning of the industrial revolution. The industrial revolu¬ 
tion started in England, and spreading to western Europe 
and America, put an end to the fundamentally agrarian forms 
of existence. As countries became industrialized and applied 
more and more science to their undertakings, they changed 
greatly. Their economies changed. Even their mental habits 
began to change considerably. And a big gap appeared be¬ 
tween the fundamentally agrarian countries and the industri¬ 
alized countries. People began to think that industrial countries 
should be called the West, and a country that is basically 
agricultural, the East. In the long perspective of history, this 
period of industrialization is very small—three hundred years 
at the most. It is just a tiny page in the book of history. But 
it has made a tremendous difference. 

Ever since the beginning of this period of industrialization 
many revolutionary things have happened. At first, probably, 
people didn’t attach too much importance to them. They crept 
in gradually. Perhaps, in the long scheme of things, the in¬ 
dustrial revolution is more important than any political revo¬ 
lution. It affected the life texture of millions, of the whole 
world. Large parts of the world still remained agricultural. 
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The industrial revolution functioned in parts of the world 
and not in other parts, which were affected by it only slowly 
and rather passively. Various economies arose, national econo¬ 
mies based on these changes. 

Now the industrial revolution is spreading more or less to 
the remaining parts of the earth’s surface. You may analyze 
the present day in many ways, but one way is to look upon 
it as the period when Asia is being industrialized. There is 
no doubt that Asia is being industrialized, will be industri¬ 
alized. What are the consequences of that? I don t see why 
anyone should be afraid of those consequences. There is no 
question of fearing them or expecting any upsetting of any 
other nation’s economy, because the industrialization of any 
country should add to the world’s wealth, trade, and com¬ 
merce. It should lead to higher standards everywhere. There 
is no need why anybody should be depressed because some 
other country goes up in the scale. T his is one of the basic 
things that is happening, the industrialization of Asia, and 
because of that, you get a new balance. 

If you go back to your history you will find that the in¬ 
dustrial revolution in England started because of the inven¬ 
tive genius and ingenuity and spiritual adventure of the British 
people. But it was very greatly helped by their possession of 
India just at that time. It was helped in terms of actual gold 
and silver. India helped by providing England with cheaper 
raw materials and a protected market for manufactured goods. 
They got a tremendous push that way. You might say the in¬ 
dustrialized world had these large open markets elsewhere, 
which are not industrialized. Now that is changing. When all 
the world is industrialized, you don’t function in exactly the 
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same way as when half is industrialized and half is not. 
That is a factor which I feel is not sufficiently realized. It is 
a slightly upsetting factor, upsetting only in the sense that 
people whose minds have functioned in certain ruts do not 
understand new changes. 

It is extraordinary that the whole advancement of man is 
due to the mind of man. It is a wonderful thing, the mind 
of man, which has brought about all this great progress in 
thousands of years. And yet, oddly enough, the mind of man 
often lags behind the pace of events, the pace of actual mate¬ 
rial changes. You have in this country today unparalleled 
advance in technology and in the applications of science. In 
many other countries too, much progress has been made. We 
live in an age that tends to become more and more unified. 
And yet we are still, in our respective countries, exceedingly 
nationalistic in the narrowest sense. Nationalism is a good 
thing. I am not decrying the normal type of nationalism. But 
when it becomes narrow and restricted, it is not good. While 
your technological advance makes for the one world or one- 
world order, our minds have not advanced sufficiently to ap¬ 
preciate that and we function in a narrow sphere. What is 
happening today is that the world’s progress in technology, 
although it comes out of the minds of men, is faster than the 
mental adaptation to that progress. It is really very strange 
how slow the mind of man is to change. It accepts things and 
lives up to them, but it doesn’t change with them until it is 
forced to change, sometimes by a rather rude kick. 

I myself don’t see why we should be afraid of what is hap¬ 
pening in the world today. Problems are difficult. We have 
had, in the past generation, two great wars and that is a 
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terrible thing. It is easy enough for us to blame this party or 
that. People are no doubt to blame. But fundamentally it is 
a failure of this past generation. Are we going to repeat this? 
It is an awful thought. We should try to avoid it, to think 
about it not in terms of immediate expediency, in terms of 
fear and fright, of doing this now to escape that, but to think 
in a calm and poised way, to think in basic terms, to think 
with self-confidence and faith and not be hurried and flurried 
by any odd thing that happens or by any irritation. We must 
apply our minds fundamentally to the question of how peace 
can be kept and not merely to the question how to avoid a 
petty danger today. 

Finally, we must keep objectives clear before us. You fight 
a war to gain certain objectives, you have to fight the war 
because the enemy comes in the way of your gaining those 
objectives. Therefore you have to defeat him. But in the course 
of the war you almost forget your objectives, and the only 
objective that remains is defeating the enemy. That is not the 
true objective. Defeat of the enemy was only a step toward 
gaining your objectives. The result is that when you have de¬ 
feated the enemy, you haven’t achieved your objective and 
you don’t know where to go, and you get into trouble again. 
Now that is very obvious. 

Nevertheless, the obvious is often forgotten. Personally, if 
I may repeat what I have said elsewhere, during all these 
years of thought and action and activity and inactivity and 
passivity, more and more it has been borne in upon me, this 
basic lesson of Mahatma Gandhi, that means are always as 
important as the ends; that it is not good enough to have a 
good end in view, but the means you adopt to reach that 
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end are at least as important. If you adopt wrong means, evil 
means, to attain a good end, the evil means do not lead you 
to that good end at all. They lead you somewhere else. The 
end has gone and you cannot go to a right objective unless 
you go by the right path. If you go by another path, you go 
somewhere else. I know how very difficult these moral pre¬ 
cepts are; they sound very good but they are rather difficult 
in practice. Nevertheless I think if they are kept in view, and 
one tries one’s hardest to act upon them, they do bear rich 
fruit. 
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